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Chronicle 


The War.—The only event of military importance 
was the further advance of the British in Flanders. The 
offensive was started along the greater part of the line 
won the previous week, and carried 
the British forward for the distance 
of about two-thirds of a mile on a 
front of six miles; it resulted in the capture of Zenne 
beke and the occupation of all the Polvgon Wood. The 
attack was made against a line strengthened by heavy 
German reinforcements and followed a series of vigor- 
ous assaults made by the Germans in the effort to re- 
The 
significance of the victory consists in this, that it brings 
the British dangerously near the ridge which defends 
the northern end of the Hindenburg line and which dom- 
inates the entire surrounding country, and was gained in 
an attack which the Germans fully expected and for 
which they had made every preparation. 

The War Revenue bill was reported out of conference 
to the House on September 29 and to the Senate on 
October 1. The bill had been four months before Con- 
gress and three weeks before the conferees. It provides 
for the levy in taxes of approxi- 
mately $2,700,000,000 and adds $300,- 
000,000 to the amount authorized by 
The principal revisions are concerned with 
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cover the ground lost by them on September 20. 


The War Revenue 

Bill 

the Senate. 

taxes on excess war profits, incomes, and first and second 
class postage. 

The tax of $1,000,000,000 on excess war profits re- 
mains practically unchanged in amount, but there are 
other slight changes. A graduated tax, rising from 20 
to 60 per cent, will be levied on excess profits, after ex- 
emptions of from 7 to 9 per cent have been deducted. 
The tax is to be levied on a basis of invested capital as 
compared with invested capital of the three years, 1911, 
1912 and 1913. 

The income tax underwent little revision. A tax of 
2 per cent is to be levied on incomes in excess of $1,000 
for unmarried persons and in excess of $2,000 for mar- 
ried persons. Graduated surtaxes of from 1 to 50 per 
cent are to be levied on incomes ranging from $5,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

Postal rates for first-class matter, except drop letters 
and postal cards, are to be three cents an ounce or fraction 
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thereof. This rate is to go into effect thirty days after 
the passage of the act. 

Publications entered at the Post Office as second-class 
matter are to be taxed one and one-quarter cents a pound 
or fraction thereof from July 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919, 
and after July 1, 1919, one and one-half cents a pound 
or fraction thereof, provided the space devoted to adver- 
tising does. not exceed five per cent of the total space. 
If the space devoted to advertising exceeds five per cent 
of the total space of the publication the portion devoted 
to matter other than advertising is to be taxed as above, 
but the portion of the publication devoted to advertising 
is to be taxed within the zones applicable to fourth-class 
matter on a graduated scale as follows: For the first 
and second zones 1% cents, for the third zone 1% cents, 
for the fourth zone 2 cents, for the fifth zone 2% cents, 
for the sixth zone 2% cents, for the seventh zone 3 cents, 
for the eighth zone 3% cents. 

This scale of rates applies to the year beginning July 1, 
1918, and ending July 1, 1919. 
be made during succeeding years, the maximum rate of 2 


Further increases are to 


cents for the first and second zones and ten cents for 
the eighth zone being provided for. the period following 
July 1, 1922. Daily newspaper rates remain unchanged. 

Special provision is made for religious publications, 
entered as second-class postage, the net income of which 
does not inure to the benefit of any stockholder or in- 
dividual. For such publications a flat sum of one and 
one-eighth cents a pound or fraction thereof, irrespective 
of the zone in which they are delivered, will be levied 
from July 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919, and one and one-quar- 
ter cents a pound or fraction thereof after July 1, 19109. 
An exception is made “ when the same are delivered in a 
letter-carrier office for delivery by its carriers, in which 
case the rate shall be the same as now provided by law.” 
The entire section relating to religious publications and 
others of somewhat similar purpose follows: 

Section 1103. That in the case of newspapers and periodicals 
entitled to be entered as second-class matter and maintained by 
and in the interest of religious, educational, scientific, philan- 
thropic, agricultural, labor, or fraternal organizations or asso- 
ciations, not organized for profit and none of the net income 
of which inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or in- 
dividual, the second-class postage rates shall be, irrespective of 
the zone in which delivered (except when the same are de- 
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posited in a letter-carrier office for delivery by its carriers, in 


which case the rates shall be the same as now provided 
by law), 1% cents a pound or fraction thereof on and 
after July 1, 1918, and until July 1, 1919, and on and 


after July 1, 1919, 1% cents a pound or fraction thereof. The 
publishers of such newspapers or periodicals before being en- 
titled to the foregoing rates shall furnish to the Postmaster- 
General, at such times and under such conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, satisfactory evidence that none of the net income of such 
organization inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual. 

The most important of the remaining items of taxa- 
tion are dues and admission to amusements, beverages, 
including “soft drinks,” transportation, Pullman seats 
and berths, tobacco, insurance, war excise and war 
stamps, estates, munitions, luxuries and sporting goods. 

The trading with the enemy bill which the conferees 
have reported from conference, has been adopted by 
both Senate and House. It is aimed at foreign language 
publications and has for its purpose 
to repress seditious utterances. As 
finally passed, however, by Congress 
it contains a clause which gives the Postmaster-General 
wide powers and which it is alleged may be construed 
by him to contain practically the same censorship over 
newspaper utterances as was defeated some months ago 
The section is as follows: 


Trading with the 
Enemy Bill 


in the Espionage bill. 


Any print, newspaper, or publication in any foreign language 
which does not conform to the provisions of ~* this section is 
hereby declared to be non-mailable, and it shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm, corporation, or association to transport, carry, 
or otherwise publish or distribute the same, or to transport, 
carry, or otherwise distribute any matter which is non-mailable 
by the provisions of the act relating to espionage, approved June 
15, 1917. 

Although the foregoing section was subjected to vigor- 
ous criticism the entire bill as reported by the con- 
ferees was adopted by the Senate by a vote of 48 to 6. 

The Urgent Deficiency bill was passed by the Senate 
on September 25 without a roll call. It carries appro- 
priations to the amount of $7,991,400,000. The Senate 
pom added $779,000,000 to the House 
sian ae bill. Yielding to the request of the 

Secretary of War for authorization 
to draft as many men as the army could equip, clothe and 
train, the Senate adopted the following amendment to 
the Senate Committee draft of the bill: 

Provided, that the appropriations herein and heretofore made 
for the purposes herein named shall not be available for the 
examination or selection of men as provided in the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
military establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 
1917, in excess of the number that can be clothed, armed and 
equipped for service in the army. 

This amendment took the place of a section directing 
the War Department not to call to the colors more than 
1,000,000 mén in excess of the number now enrolled for 
service. The bill has gone to conference. 

On September 27 Secretary McAdoo announced for 
October 1 the Second Liberty Bond issue, which, unlike 
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the first issue, is to be unlimited. This step has been 
taken in conformity with the practice of many of the 
belligerent nations and will preclude the contingency of 
oversubscription. Mr. McAdoo’s statement is in part 
as follows: 

With the approval of the President, I have determined to offer 
on October 1, 1917, three billion or more dollars of United States 
of America 4 per cent. convertible gold bonds, due on November 
15, 1942, and subject to redemption at the option of the United 
States at par and accrued interest on and after November 15, 
1927. The bonds will bear interest from November 15, 1917, and 
the interest will be payable on May 15 and November 15 in each 
year. 


A minimum subscription of $3,000,000,000 is asked, but 
it is expected that the sum raised will be $5,000,000,000. 
The issue has been apportioned 
among various Federal reserve dis- 
tricts, the greatest amount being as- 
signed to New York, from which $1,500,000,000 is 
expected. Chicago is expected to realize $750,000,000 
and Boston and Cleveland $500,000,000 each. Lesser 
amounts are expected of the remaining nine districts. 


Second Liberty 
Loan 


The amount has been computed on the percentage basis, and 
while the banking resources of each district—that is, the total 
resources of the nationals, State banks and trust companies— 
have been given large consideration, other factors have been 
taken into account, such as the income tax collected from each 
district, the assessed value of property therein, the subscriptions 
received from each district to the first Liberty Loan, and the 
amount of bonds allotted on such subscriptions, the capital avail- 
able for bond investment in each district and its population. 


It is stated that the “amount expected” should be 
subscribed by each district “in order to secure the result 
imperatively demanded for the defense and security of 
the nation.” 


Great Britain—A recent report issued by the British 
Ministry of Labor furnishes some interesting statis- 
tics of the number of British women at work. Exclusive 
of those employed as domestic serv- 
ants and in hospitals, there are about 
5,000,000 engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. At the beginning of the war 3,298,000 were em- 
ployed, since then this number has been increased by 
1,240,000 permanent workers and 963,000 casual workers. 
Before the war 2,000 women found work in government 
industrial establishments; to these 198,000 have since 
been added. At the outbreak of hostilities 9,500 women 
were engaged in finance and banking; there are now 
60,000 so employed. 

Three years and a half ago 19,000 were engaged in 
transportation, now there are 81,000 engaged, while in 
the same time the number employed in different commer- 
cial pursuits has leaped from 496,000 to 803,000. In 
1913 civil service gave occupation to 66,000 women, it 
now employs 155,000. All told 1,256,000 men have 
yielded their places to women. In the last quarter of 
1916 there was an increase of 29,000 women in indus- 


Women and 
Work 
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trial occupations ; in the first quarter of 1917 there was 
an augment of 54,000. In the first three months of 1917 
the metal trades took on 41,000 women; in the first 
quarter of 1917 chemical industries gave employment to 
8,000. Between October, 1916, and January, 1917, 5,000 
women dropped out of the textile industries, but today 
there are 22,000 more in these trades than there were at 
the beginning of the war. The food, drink and tobacco 
trades show a large falling off in the number of female 
workers; the first quarter of the present year showed a 
decrease of 8,000, the last quarter of 1916 a decrease of 
only 1,000. 

The presence of so many women in gainful occupa- 
tions will later on constitute one of England’s great social 
and economic problems. 


Ireland.—The death in a Dublin jail recently of 
Thomas Ashe, a Sinn Fein leader, reported to have been 
due to voluntary starvation, has caused something of a 
sensation. At the inquest into the 
death of the prisoner, Professor Mc- 
Meeny testified that the post-mortem 
examination, at which several other doctors were pres- 
ent, showed that Ashe did not die of hunger. The body 
was not emaciated and there was an abundance of food 
in the stomach. Death, he said, was due to syncope, 
arising partly from heart trouble and partly from an in- 
tense congestion of the lungs. Ashe’s heart, he added, 
was abnormal, and he would be apt to succumb to any 
sudden shock or prolonged struggle. Dr. McKenna, a 
hospital surgeon, testified that Ashe once told him that 
after he had been fed forcibly he had collapsed from a 
fit of coughing. 

Thomas Ashe, formerly a national school-teacher, was 
arrested last year at Ashbourne, on the occasion of a 
local rising timed to coincide with the Sinn Fein insur- 
rection in Dublin. In the conflict which then took place, 
two police inspectors, five policemen and three civilians 
were killed and sixteen wounded. He was sentenced to 
death, but the sentence was later on commuted to penal 
servitude for life. Eventually he was released with the 
other Sinn Fein prisoners under the general amnesty 
order. He was rearrested two months ago for making 
a speech “ calculated to cause disaffection,” one passage 
attributed to him being that “if he saw England over- 
powered on the Western front, he would have no hesi- 
tation in calling out his men, as in Easter week.” It was 
for this that he was tried by court-martial in Dublin and 
resentenced to prison. His own explanation was that he 
would be prepared under such conditions to protect Ire- 
land against any possible invader, whether England, 
France or Germany ; and he denied that his purpose was 
to create dissatisfaction. His death, and the circum- 
stances surrounding it, have for the moment diverted the 
attention of the public from the National Convention, 
whose sittings were transferred from Belfast to Cork, 
where the members are amicably and with deliberate 


The Death of Thomas 
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slowness discussing the vital questions at issue. The 
friendly feeling existing between the delegates of every 
section of the country and the deliberation with which 
they are acting are looked upon by all as most hopeful 
signs of the ultimate success of the Conference. 


Russia.—In the middle of last week on the eve of the 
Democratic Congress, the situation in Russia was ominous 
No one could predict what turn affairs 

would take. The Bolsheviki or Radi- 

cal Socialists, seemed to be growing 

stronger and stronger. It was even 
reported that Nicholai Lenine, the extremist agitator was 
to be the orator of the Congress, but the Government 
announced that he would be arrested. The Petrograd 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates in 
selecting their representatives for the Congress in- 
sisted that the Cabinet must not contain mem- 
bers of the bourgeoisie, and must carry through 
these measures: Settle the Korniloff affair; reabolish 
capital punishment; strain efforts to attain peace; 
summon as soon as possible the Constituent Assembly ; 
dissolve the Duma and the Council of the Empire ; trans- 
fer the land to the peasants immediately ; establish State 
Control of production ; pass an eight-hour labor law, and 
change radically the command of the army. 

The moderate and conservative elements in the country 
were inclined to boycott the Congress, and thus challenge 
the extremists’ claim that the gathering would represent 
the entire Russian democracy. The Bolsheviki were 
known to be working for the rejection of a coalition min- 
istry and the virtual dictatorship of the proletariat 
instead, a victory which might easily lead to a reign of 


and uncertain. 


A Critical 
Situation 


terror. 

The Democratic Congress, apparently under the con- 
trol of the Bolsheviki, began its sessions at the Munici- 
pal Theater, Petrograd, on September 27. Twelve hun- 
dred delegates from all parts of Rus- 
sia attended the Congress, the presid- 
ing officers being five representatives 
of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, five each from 
town Zemstvos and two each from other groups. N. C. 
Cheidse, president of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates, in opening the Congress explained that the coun- 
try’s grave situation necessitated the constitution of a 
strong revolutionary power responsible to all elements. 
M. Avksentieff, president of the Council of Peasants’ 
Delegates, said that the time had come for democracy to 
save the conquests of the revolution. Premier Kerensky 
also addressed the Congress and undertook’ to defend 
the acts of his Government, but was often interrupted 
by shouts from the opposing factions in the assembly. 
The Premier maintained that his régime had saved Russia 
in her darkest hours, and that he had frustrated the 
Korniloff revolt. But Kerensky seems to have but a 
small minority of the Congress with him. General Verk- 
hovsky, the Minister of War, made a speech pledging the 


The Democratic 
Congress 
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Congress to a final victory over Germany, provided dis- 
cipline were restored to the army and announcing that he 
intended to change the army commanders, to educate the 
troops along revolutionary lines that would promote 
mutual trust between officers and men and that he meant 
to disband the useless hordes in the rear. The Minimal- 
ists and the Social Democrats at the second day’s ses- 
sion of the Congress voted 81 to 77 for a coalition cabinet 
to include representatives of the bourgeoisie, but 86 to 51 
against the of the Constitutional Democrats. 
Che Revolutionary Socialists voted in favor of a coali- 
ion, excluding the Constitutional Democrats, 91 to 87. 


inclusion 


Events move with such rapidity and complexity nowa- 
days in Russia that correspondents are quite bewildered. 
[t is plain, however, that the Korniloff revolt gave the 
Bolsheviki great power. “ Save the revolution!’ became 
The Petrograd Council of Workmen’s and 
Delegates suddenly found itself a violent ex- 


their slogan. 
Soldiers’ 
tremist body. The Democrat Congress was summoned 
through their influence, the Councils in other large cities 
became very radical, too, and now the contest in the 
Congress is between the moderate and extreme Socialists. 

News came on Monday that Premier Kerensky has 
iccepted a program submitted by two Moscow leaders 
which calls for the immediate adoption of measures to 
put the army and navy in fighting condition, the merciless 
suppression of anarchy, absolute independence of Cabinet 
Ministers from parties and the choice of a constituent as- 
embly that will express the people’s will. It is reported 
that a new coalition cabinet will be formed by the Premier. 


Spain.—Fuller reports of the revolutionary strike de- 
scribe a far more dangerous state of affairs than had 
been suspected. In Madrid a 

made by the strikers to terrorize the 
stopping all street-car and 


determined effort was 


The “ Revolutionary 


city by 
Strike” . : 


railroad traffic, closing the shops, 
factories and public bakeries, hampering all public utili- 
ties, and thus putting the capital under the complete con- 
Repeated and bloody 
assaults were made by the strikers on the cars and trains 


that tried to keep traffic open, and on the stores and de- 


trol of the most lawless elements. 


livery wagons that attempted to distribute supplies. In 
one quarter of the capital six strikers were killed. In 
Barcelona barricades were erected and there were scenes 
of riot and bloodshed. In Sabadell machine-guns and 
field-pieces had to be used; in one encounter seventeen 
strikers and five of the troops were killed and a row of 
houses serving as fortresses to the rioters had to be 
blown to pieces. In Bilbao the same scenes were repeated 
and not far from that city the strikers derailed a train 
killing five and seriously wounding eighteen persons. In 
the mining districts of the Asturias, where at the begin- 
ning of the outbreak the troops had been concentrated in 
Oviedo, the “ revolutionists,” availing themselves of the 
absence of the military, proclaimed a republic and ap- 
pointed a provisional government, which was totally un- 
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able to put an end to the disorders which ensued. 

The Government handled the critical situation with the 
utmost skill and was everywhere loyally supported by the 
police and the troops. The Minister of the Interior 
stated he was convinced that the country was face to 
face with thoroughly organized attempts at a revolution- 
ary rising. Premier Dato characterized the movement as 
an outbreak of “ pure anarchy.” Martial law was every- 
where proclaimed and the civil authorities handed over 
their respective districts to the care of the troops. Two 
objects were aimed at, the continuance in spite of all 
obstacles of the public services and the stern and ener- 
getic repression of all outrages against law and order. 
The trains and street-cars were run under military escort, 
and in Madrid the military bakeries were opened to sup- 
ply the capital and its environs with bread. The head- 
quarters of the Socialist and revolutionary committee was 
raided and the ringleaders of the movement, Caballero, 
Anguiano, Besteiro were captured. A large number of 
documents was found, as a result of which goo other 
agitators were captured throughout the Peninsula. These 
documents revealed the extent of the anarchistic plot. 
The monarchy and the whole present régime, including 
property rights, were to be wiped out, a provisional gov- 
ernment was to be promptly erected, a Constituent As- 
sembly called and the golden age of liberty ushered in. 
One of these documents called for the enlisting of women 
and children in the ranks of the party, for “ they possess 
an extraordinary degree of temerity, and a fury of de- 
struction animates them which must be allowed free 
scope.” 

The movement failed of its purpose and the whole 
country was aroused by the dastardly attempt at de- 
struction. The press, of almost every shade of opinion, 
indignantly expressed its condemnation of the plot and 
the crimes and disorders it caused. Individuals, clubs, 
associations placed themselves at the disposition of the 
Government to undertake any task of restoration which 
might be assigned them. Subscriptions were opened to 
reward the workmen who remained at their posts and 
those who suffered injury for doing so, as well as to pro- 
vide for the troops and the police who suffered in the 
numerous affrays, and for the dependents of the police 
and soldiers who were killed. 

One of the most striking results of the plot has been 
to cause a salutary reaction among the workmen of the 
Peninsula against the sordid agitators who attempted to 
plunge them and the country into ruin. They declared 
that they have had enough of strikes forced upon them 
which had nothing to do with their social or economic 
betterment, but were organized for purely revolutionary 
ends. The Printers’ Union, one of the most numerous 
and important in Spain, renounced all connection with 
the Socialist General Union of Workers, and others 
quickly followed. The Government, such seems to be 
the common verdict, emerged stronger than before from 
the conflict. 
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Mexican Anarchy and American Gold 


Esper Cote ByAm 


EXICO, or rather Carranza, needs money badly, 
very badly in fact, as has been evidenced by the 
persistent efforts in New York and elsewhere to 

secure some sundry hundreds of millions of pesos. The 
swarm of swashbuckling Socialistic bandits must be fed, 
for they are yapping, like the hungry creatures they 
are, about the aged, bewhiskered successor to 
Huitzilopochtli. 

The anarchs now ruling Mexico have been doing their 
best to destroy property and capital according to ap- 
proved I. W. W. methods, and, as a consequence, Ameri- 
can capitalists and bankers have been shy about lending 
any money to a government whose cardinal creed is de- 
struction. Nor should the United States Government ad- 
vance, even in its present liberal mood, some hundreds of 
millions of dollars to a government that stands the world 
over for murder and pillage. 

Yet Carranza has hope, and in that hope it appears that 
an attempt is to be made to educate the American people 
to the point of not objecting should this money be lent, 
perhaps as a war measure, should Mexico decide to enlist 
its invincible legions with the United States against the 
Germans. 

As an opening gun in this campaign, we have an article 
by Mr. Carl Ackerman, appearing in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of September 15. Mr. Acketman, in spite of 
himself, contrives to pen some truths which quite evi- 
dently he was not paid to write, and it is impossible to 
refrain from expressing a not unnatural admiration for 
the writer’s perspicacity, considering his complete ignor- 
ance of the language, the country and the people. 

Mr. Ackerman went to Mexico in company with the 
recently appointed American Ambassador, and takes oc- 
casion to inform us that that official was received “ en- 
thusiastically ” and “like a conquering hero.” Perhaps 
this statement may be due to the writer’s fortunate ignor- 
ance of things Mexican. However that may be, the facts 
are tnat the American Ambassador was greeted by 
whistles and catcalls, and insulted as only a Mexican 
knows how to insult. And this was his reception by the 
galleries when he visited the Mexican Congress, this too 
was the reception given him by the assembled populace 
outside the edifice as he arrived and departed. 

But the most interesting statement by Mr. Ackerman is 
that regarding the Carranza Government. He says: 
“ Should the Carranza Government fall there are on the 
horizon today no leaders or group of men who could take 
hold and do as well as the Carranza Government is do- 
ing.” This statement is repeated in the second article by 
Mr. Ackerman, published in the Saturday Evening Post 
for September 22. 

The particular interest in this statement lies in the fact 





that its official denial had already been anticipated by no 
less a person than Luis Cabrera, spokesman for the Car- 
ranza Government. And Mr. Cabrera, whatever else may 
be said of him, has yet to be charged with being a fool. 

Mr. Ackerman conveniently reminds us that “ early in 
the summer the Mexican Government invited Mr. Henry 
Bruére, former City Chamberlain of New York, and two 
expert accountants who spent nine years helping to re- 
organize the Philippine Government, to establish business 
methods in the governmental departments.” 

Incidentally, we are warranted in asking: If it took 
nine years “to reorganize the Philippine Government,” 
under the powerful protection of the United States army, 
‘to establish business methods in 


‘ 


how long will it take 
the governmental departments ” of Mexico? 

The presence of the above-mentioned 
countants in Mexico attracted not only the attention of 
Mr. Ackerman—doubtless they accompanied him on the 
same train with the Ambassador—but, as well, the excited 
and adverse comment of the Mexican Congress, to the 
extent that an interpellation was addressed by that body 
to the Chief Executive demanding an explanation why 
these Americans were in the Mexican Treasury Depart- 
ment and expressing the not unnatural fear that their 
presence presaged a repetition of Nicaragua’s problem, 
where the hungry politicians are now barred from the 
money bags by a vigilant American agent. 

Speaking in support of the resolution, Deputy Man- 
jarrez said: “I ask, has this Republic, or has it not, men 
capable of solving by themselves the financial problems of 
the country?” In answer to this, the spokesman for the 
Administration, Luis Cabrera, arose and said: “ Deputy 
Manjarrez has hit the nail on the head. In effect there 
are no men; or better, yes, there are capable men, but one 
of them, Sefior Limantour, is in Paris, and others are in 
different places in Europe and America. Yes, there are 
men capable of solving our economic problems, but they 
are not with us.” Then, after explaining that the revolu- 
tionists are doing the best they know how;; that all the 
men with brains do not agree with them politically, and 
therefore cannot be employed, Mr. Cabrera said that it 
had been necessary to call in Messrs. Kemmerer and 
Chandler to untangle the Mexican financial snarl. 

The opposition to the employment of these gentlemen 
appears to have been nearly unanimous, and a variety of 
interesting and amusing reasons were offered in support 
of it. The principal fear seems to have been that the 
hated strangers would uncover the momentous secret that 
the Mexican Government is bankrupt and the equally 
important secret that all connected therewith are con- 
spicuous neither for honesty nor ability. 

Deputy Sanchez Ponton, in speaking for the resolution, 


expert ac- 
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epitomized in a paragraph the exaggerated conceit of his 


fellow-anarchs. In a moment of frankness he said: 


If it were true that we would advance greatly under the pro- 
tectorate of the United States, it would be preferable for all 
Mexicans to do by themselves in fifty years what they might do 
in five at the side of a foreign power. We must be Mexico; 
not Cuba, nor Nicaragua, nor the Philippines, nor Panama, nor 
Porto Rico! 


Whether Mr. Ponton speaks for Mexico remains to be 
seen, but at least he speaks for the blatant part of it, which 
has for several years madé itself heard, at least as far as 
the Like General Grant’s two coyotes, the 
revolutionists make a noise out of all proportion to their 
numerical importance, and, in voicing their venomous 
spite against foreigners and their thrift, in expressing 
their envious protest against the exercise of a protectorate, 
and in putting these sentiments into action by cold- 
blooded property, 


Potomac. 


murder and wanton destruction of 
these petted fiends are doing more to force intervention 
than all the imperial ambitions their heated imaginations 
have ever conjured from their cups. 

Perhaps the Mexicans, by themselves, might in fifty 
years accomplish the progress that would be theirs in five 
under an arrangement like that in force with Cuba. But if 
they insist on rising in frenzied and causeless rage every 
fifty years to destroy all that has been accomplished dur- 
ing that period, there can be but one solution to their 
problem, and that is zero, which is just exactly what the 
revolutionists represent, politically, socially, and morally. 

Mr. Cabrera and his fellow-deputies also have “ hit the 
nail on the head,” or, better still, have placed their blood- 
stained fingers upon the ulcer that is destroying the vitals 
of Mexico. And Carranza? Perhaps, as both Mr. Acker- 
man and Sefior Cabrera would have us believe, he is do- 
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ing his best to restore tranquillity and to moderate the 
rapacity of his followers. If this be true then indeed is 
he doomed, for it has been a characteristic of Mexican 
revolutions, that when the leader in. power becomes 
moderate, from the sense of responsibility that power 
brings, his radical coterie rises up to tear him down. For 
it is upon this extreme radical and criminal element that 
the Mexican revolutionary leaders have depended for 
their fighting material. For a hundred years, since the 
murderous Hidalgo loosed his pillaging hordes, this has 
been repeated time and again, and thus Mexico has been 
a chronic sufferer from anarchy. Even Porfirio Diaz 
throughout his long rule was ever on guard against them, 
and they finally overcame him. 

To lend a single centavo to Mexico under present 
circumstances would be the height of criminal folly; 
criminal, because it will but serve to further enrich the 
bandits who have exhausted the resources of the country 
and now seek this loan to support their extravagant de- 
baucheries ; folly, because Mexico already is mortgaged to 
the limit and is a nation bankrupt, and as such cannot re- 
pay. The principles of the I. W. W. now rule in Mexico. 

Mr. Ackerman tells us that there are no schools nor 
churches in Mexico. This is what might be expected 
from a government that permits one of its leaders to de- 
clare officially that “ Religion is ignorance and as the re- 
volution triumphs God goes down.” 

Some of the Mexican anarchs and their American 
sympathizers have been pleased to compare the dreadful 
nightmare south of the Rio Grande to the French Revolu- 
tion. Perhaps it is like that, for Mexico has had its Ter- 
ror; has been flooded with unknown hundreds of millions 
of “ assignats ” ; has had its Convention ; and perhaps Car- 
ranza is its Robespierre awaiting his ninth Thermidor. 


The Autobiography of a Soul 


JAmeEs Louris SMALL 


“IVE years and more have gone by since, in a little 
} Franciscan chapel not a hundred miles from New 
York, I knelt before the altar, placed my hand 
upon a copy of the Holy Gospels and in the most solemn 
manner declared my belief in the Holy, Catholic, Apos- 
tolic Roman Church as “the only and true Church 
established on earth by Jesus Christ,” to which, I also 
declared, I desired to “ submit myself with my whole 
heart.” 

Most men, even the spiritually thoughtless, will agree 
that there can be nothing more soul-shaking than a 
This is transcendentally true of a 
change from Protestantism to the Faith. Old opinions, 
held from childhood and deeply rooted in tradition and 
prejudice, are wrenched forth and cast away. The soul 
is left naked and alone, bereft for the moment of all 
human consolation and sympathy. One sees God face 
to face, and seeing Him veils one’s countenance, like 


change of religion. 





Moses, at sight of His majesty and power. There is 
little of immediate exhilaration, simply the consciousness 
of having arrived at Eternal Truth. As the late Mon- 
signor Benson says in his “ Confessions of a Convert ”: 
“IT was as one coming out of the glare of artificial light, 
out of warmth and brightness and friendliness, into a 
pale daylight of cold and dreary certainty. I was unin- 
terested and quite positive.” 

Nearly half a dozen years of Catholic life have con- 
vinced me of this identity of experience. There are, of 
course, exceptions to it, for God deals in His own way 
with the individual soul, but I think that careful exam- 
ination would disclose a greater similarity than appears 
upon the surface. As time has slipped away I have been 
blessed with a constantly broadening range of vision. 
What was once blurred and indistinct has taken on the 
well-defined attributes of form and color. I have 
learned, am always learning, something of proportion, 
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something of what the great Apostle to the Gentiles so 
admirably characterized as “ the breadth, and length, and. 
height, and depth.” 

Having come thus far along the road I have reached 
the conclusion that no conversion worth the name is 
made without some struggle, some sacrifice. The life 
that seems so cool and self-contained may be, for all we 
know, a veritable battle-ground of scars and wounds. 
Or, to put it in another way, the journey across the 
waters of unbelief or partial belief is made amid such 
apparent calm as to deceive the closest observer. The 
soul, in the meantime, has passed through all manner of 
storm and stress. More than once the frail bark was 
well-nigh engulfed by the waves; more than once the 
stars failed and the moon refused to give her light, and 
the voyager who at length gained the solid ground and 
grateful shelter of the City of Rest, so far from being 
the self-possessed person his friends supposed him to be, 
is spent and worn with the conflict. 

There is far too much exploitation of converts; far too 
much acclamation of men as noted, who in the non- 
Catholic bodies from which they have come occupied 
positions that if not humble were certainly not exalted. 
There are far too many lists of converts, some of them 
so abounding in inaccuracies as to defeat the very pur- 
pose for which they are published, and holding the 
Church up to ridicule by a Protestant public that is only 
too glad to avail itself of the. opportunity. 

Herein there is worked a two-fold injustice: an in- 
justice to the Bride of Christ, made to suffer at the hands 
of scoffers, and an injustice to the convert, who is as a 
man dragged into the midst of the throng, unable to col- 
lect himself, confused by the clamorous voices about him. 
This, if he is modest. If he is by temperament hardy 
and unabashed he is apt to fall prey to that most in- 
sidiously fatal temptation, the desire for notice, in which 
case it is not unknown that the brightest hopes have been 
blighted by apostasy. 

There is, or so it seems to me, a suggestion of bad taste 
in a convert’s pre-empting the lecture platform imme- 
diately after his reception into the Church and telling 
people why he became a Catholic. The procedure has 
always impressed me as being somewhat analogous to 
washing soiled linen upon a front porch. At all events, 
the public will derive much greater benefit from his 
treatment of the subject five or ten years later. A man 
does not jump into the Catholic religion, he grows into 
it. Anything he may have to say now will be crude and 
poorly correlated; it is bound to be. After a time, when 
Catholic currents have deepened his life and Catholic at- 
mosphere has permeated it, his message will without 
doubt have a constructive value that it cannot possibly 
possess now. 

For the present, then, silence. St. Paul, who made a 
journey into Arabia shortly after his conversion, for the 
purpose, it would seem, of meditating upon the truths 
revealed to him, affords an excellent example to those 
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of us to whom the Faith has come as a belated, though 
none the less welcome, gift. 

Someone has said, and said well, that converts have 
little else to bring the Church but their sins. The Church, 
on the other hand, gives us everything. She takes us in 
tired, hungry, naked, homeless. Whatever our station 
in life we are received as equals. We take out 
naturalization papers, so to speak; we become citizens of 
no mean city. It were unfair to require of us as a guid 
pro quo for food and lodging that we should stand in the 
market-place and prate of beauties which, as yet, we 
have had neither time nor opportunity to assimilate. Let 
us alone for a while, good friends, until we have come to 
Then we shall be glad to speak to 


our 


be more at home. 
you, and you will feel that you have not listened to us 
in vain. 

What I have said will explain my unwillingness, hith- 
erto, to yield to urgings for an account, verbal or written, 
of my impressions and experiences. 

3ut now “ the former things are passed away.” I find 
myself vastly better able to analyze motives and sift prin- 
ciples than I could possibly have been on that evening 
over five years ago when, having torn myself away from 
associations very nearly as dear to me as life itself, yet 
secure in the conviction that the course I was about to 
pursue was the only one open to me if I wished for salva- 
tion, I knelt before the Franciscan Father in the convent 
chapel and made my submission to the One True Church. 

“What led you to the Church?” I suppose no ques- 
tion is so often addressed to converts. It would be as 
easy to say what led one from childhood to youth, or 
from youth to middle age. The query predicates an act, 
whereas any answer that is made to it must have to do 
with a process, a process that is complex, governed by 
influences that sometimes appear to be contradictory and 
that defy analysis and baffle inquiry. 

The late Father Maturin, intellectually and spiritually 
one of the most gifted of the Church’s nineteenth-cen- 
tury converts, brings this out strikingly in his “ Price of 
Unity.” He tells how in his Anglican days he once sub- 
mitted to a friend his reasons for thinking that perhaps 
Rome might be right and the Church of England wrong. 
His friend considered them carefully and then remarked 
that they were not such as to convince him. Maturin 
replied that he, not his friend, was the one in doubt, and 
if the reasons set down were cogent to him, that was 
sufficient. 

I passed a number of months under a friend’s roof 
just before my entrance into the Church. I soon made 
the discovery that he was laboring under precisely the 
same difficulties as myself. We spent long hours to- 
gether, hours that neither of us is likely to forget, en- 
deavoring to thrash out the problem. Always we found 
ourselves viewing it from different angles, a fact due, I 
have thought, to differences in early religious training. 
Yet all during this period of perplexity we were both 
deeply aware that the logical solution was submission to 
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the See of Peter; our minds were carried forward ir- 
resistibly to that, even if our hearts, as yet, were not. 
‘race them out as we would, the paths we were follow- 
ing led nowhere else, and as one would naturally expect 
there came a day when we could no longer resist the 
Voice that spoke or the Hand that compelled. 

Now it is rational to assume, is it not, that underneath 
these seemingly divergent lines of thought there should 
run a controlling motive, a motive that in the end will be 
een to merge them, to make them at the same time 
luminous and coherent? There is such, and it is best 
expressed by the single word authority. The Baptist, 
Methodist and Low Church Episcopalian are, in reality, 
actuated by the same purpose in seeking the Church as is 
the High Churchman, though all of them may, in the in- 
ception, be unconscious of the fact. It is the desire for 
stability, for permanence, that causes them to exchange 
the shifting quicksand for the solid rock. 

| have always been profoundly thankful that in the 
initial stages of my struggle I was provided with a wise 
yunselor in the person of a teacher of Church history. 
| was a senior classman in an Anglican seminary when, 
somehow, from somewhere, the paralyzing doubt that is 
as old as the Church herself threw its shadow across my 
life. Nothing of the sort had ever occurred to me be- 
fore. For years I had believed as firmly in my member- 
ship in the Catholic Church as I had in my citizenship 
in the United States. And now this had come. I was 
disturbed, disconcerted. After a few days of reading 
and prayer I turned my steps in the direction of the 
stately stone house upon the hill, whence no student had 
ever gone without receiving advice and comfort. 

The professor was a kindly, warm-hearted man, de- 
void of the “ Romophobia” which unfortunately char- 
acterizes so many of the High Church clergy. He not 
only taught history; he had the historical sense, two very 
different things. After listening to me with phenomenal 
patience he said quite positively : 

[ wish to make this much clear to you: The crux of the 
Roman controversy is the Pope. If you are unable, as I am 
unable, to accept communion with Rome as a sine qua non of 
Catholic life, then you must stay where you are. I[f, however, 
you reach the point where you are convinced that communion 
with the Catholic Church is synonymous with communion with 
Rome, then you must make your submission to her, whether 
certain of her externals do or do not appeal to you. These are 
all subsidiary to the main issue. 

Thus, happily, the ground was cleared for me at the 
outset, a circumstance for which, as I have said before, 
I honored, and honor today, my in- 
He is still an 


[ am grateful. 
structor for his clear-sighted sincerity. 
ornament to the Protestant Episcopal Church, and it is 
my hope and prayer that his largeness of vision may 
some day be augmented by the sublime gift of faith. I 
have experienced the more thankfulness as others of my 
advisers were more superficial in their treatment of a 
subject which all confessed to be vital. Much dust has 
been thrown in people’s eyes and much talk wasted upon 


comparatively unimportant adjuncts, such as the use of 
Latin in the services of the Church, Communion in one 
kind only, the King James as compared with the Douai 
version of the Scriptures, etc., etc. Even of late months 
an editorial writer in a leading Anglican weekly (The 
Living Church, February 3, 1917) had the amazing 
effrontery to state that “ it is not the primary issues that 
send men to Rome.” 

As for myself, the inward conflict raged for four 
years, with nothing to distinguish it from hundreds of 
others. There were moments of exaltation, when cer- 
tainty seemed to have been attained, followed by periods 
of dejection that was almost despair. 

Beyond a certain point I think that reading is a hin- 
drance rather than a help. Of all the books and 
pamphlets that I read only two or three stand out as 
having been of special service. One was Dom Chap- 
man’s “ Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims,” a reply 
to “Roman Catholic Claims,’ by the then Anglican 
Bishop-designate of Birmingham, and Dr. Gairdner’s 
fairly written and illuminating “ History of the English 
Church in the Sixteenth Century.” The latter affected 
me powerfully, for I felt that it had proceeded from a 
man who could certainly be charged with no predilec- 
tions on either side. Towards the very last I was con- 
siderably interested in. a work, the exact title of which 
I cannot now recall, from the pen of the brilliant, but 
erratic, Dr. Frederick George Lee. It dealt with Eliza- 
bethan Anglicanism, and although written by a clergy- 
man of the Establishment went far to pulverize any con- 
ception of continuity that I might have entertained. 

All this time, but very gradually, there was dawning 
upon me the realization that the Catholic Church, wher- 
ever she was, whether in Rome, or, as the Anglicans 
taught, in Canterbury, Constantinople and Rome, must 
be, if one believed in Our Lord’s words, sufficiently sim- 
ple for the average layman to grasp. This I had not 
observed to have worked out practically in Anglicanism. 
As a matter of fact, I saw my brethren all about me 
engaged in an attempt to convince their people of a Cath- 
olic inheritance which the people themselves had, for 
the most part, no desire to claim. 

At last I put books aside, and when I did so it came to 
me with a sort of glad surprise that the Kingdom of God 
not only was for the wise and learned, but for the 
ignorant and foolish as well; that Our Lord actually 
meant what He said; and that infallibility, so far as the 
Church goes, means at least as much as it means in other 
departments of life; in other words, that God will not 
permit a condition of chaos in His Church that men 
would not permit in a well-regulated business concern. 

I am aware that this is a very untheological method of 
expression, but it crystallizes a sentiment that helped me 
to pass from chaos to order. I have come with joy to 
comprehend the saving truth that the Church has a place 
within her gracious fold for everyone, if he be humble 
and willing to learn, and to keep on learning. 
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The Terror by Night 
E. L. WoLFe 


HEN the great grey ship, of which Abelard sang 
W in prophecy: “ Vere Hierusalem est illa civitas,” 
left a port on the Atlantic sea-board with 1,200 or more 
troops and sundry civilians on board, there were few 
people who knew of her departure. To be accurate, six 
persons and a dog stood on the pier and watched the ves- 
sel swing out from her moorings. And the people, being 
human, cheered lustily to encourage the departing troops, 
and gave the lie to the sympathetic tears that would come 
to their eyes, by doubling the energy of their cheers, and 
by waving that flag which is to bring fresh courage to the 
war-worn troops on the battlefields of Europe. The dog, 
knowing nothing of democracy or the Divine right of 
kings, barked and flung himself around with such vehe- 
mence that more than once he nearly fell into the river. 
Night had fallen by the time the vessel had cleared the 
pier. The shouting had died away. And with all lights 
out on deck, in silence the great grey ship, like a lean, 
swift greyhound, slipped out from her port into the open 
sea. 

Past tall office buildings, in which flickered a multitude 
of lights, by gaunt many-masted sailing vessels that stood 
out like skeletons in the night, through the midst of 
squat, sleek-looking freighters, under the nose of a fort 
she hurried swiftly. Then when the lights of coast towns 
glimmered dim in the distance, and the open sea stood 
out black and shapeless before her, she stopped. Sud- 
denly, like a sword-blade, a flash of white light stabbed 
the darkness of the night and then disappeared. Far 
away two eyes of light flashed and winked some message 
in code. It was the destroyer that was to escort the 
transport on the first part of the voyage, and the great 
engines began to thud again, never to stop until the vessel 
had reached her destination in safety, or was sent to the 
bottom of the sea as the victim of German frightfulness. 

Those who go down to the sea in ships, these days, and 
see the wonders of the Lord are still at liberty to tell of 
But with the wonders of men it is different ; there 
On the morning of the 


them. 
is a censor who attends to that. 
first day out there was a destroyer circling the transport, 
but towards night she returned to her station. And 
alone the vessel went along the secret course that was 
known to one man only of all those on board, the captain. 

One day on board ship is very much like another. A 
person rises in the morning, bathes, has breakfast,; and 
for the remainder of the day tries in the most apathetic 
manner to fill in the time between meals, until it is time 
to go to bed again. In these days, however, one is not 
quite so certain that the morning will ever dawn again ; 
for there are hungry wolves lurking in the depths of the 
sea whose appetite for human blood is insatiable. Hence 
the words of the Compline Psalm come to have a more 
significant meaning to the traveler by sea: Non timebis 
a timore nocturno: “ Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
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terror by night.” For the terror by night is something 
more than a pious phrase, it is a reality that is ever 
present, lurking in secret. 
he has never known before, that he is entirely in the 
hand of God. 

The submarine has extended its field of operations, 
and although there is a definite area known as the danger 


And the seafarer knows, as 


zone, the seven seas are, in fact, one vast danger zone. 
The look-out is on watch day and night throughout the 
whole of the voyage. Not the least glimmer of light 
shows on the vessel at night, and at sunset all smoking 
on deck is forbidden. 
is like venturing upon a mythical ghost-ship, and through 
the darkness the hushed whispering of the troops sounds 
like the devilish conferences of the wraiths of drowned 
sailors. 


To go out on deck after nightfall 


gut there comes a time when even this diver- 
sion is no longer allowed, and after dark the decks are 
forbidden to all save the look-out and ship officers who 
have business on deck. 
drawing nearer to those waters where death springs 
suddenly and horribly from the depths of the sea. 

The Sunday that fell about the middle of the voyage 
was given up to religious exercises. The solitary Catholic 


And every hour the vessel was 


priest on board, a passenger, offered the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass in the second-class saloon. 
senger list was well represented, and of the troops it is 


The small pas 


safe to say that quite thirty per cent of them were at 
Mass, nearly all of them with rosaries. The Protestants 
of all denominations gathered together and enjoyed the 
ministrations of a bishop of the Protestant [piscopal 
Church. 

It is difficult for any living man to describe, with any 
respect for accuracy, what is likely to happen when the 
archangel blows the Last Trump. The only thing that 
approaches it is the signal, five blasts in succession on the 
ship’s horn, which is the announcement that death is 
about to fling itself on us. 
the ominous signal was heard, it was known by pre- 
arrangement that it was the sign that boat drill was to be 
held. Places were assigned in the different boats, and 
each boat’s crew was told off to its station, so that when 
the signal was given passengers and crew were all in 
place. ‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said the purser, “ we 
are now entering the danger zone, and you will do well to 
keep your life preservers by you day and night. You 
will do well to sleep in your clothes, and to remain on 
the upper decks all the time. In the case of an emer- 
gency,” so he spoke of the horrors of being torpedoed, 
“ you will go at once to your station, and obey the orders 
of the life-saver in command.” That was all, and he 
spoke of death as one would speak of making a change 
in pursuing a journey. All the while the vessel was 
penetrating farther and farther into the danger zone. 

For days the weather had been both rainy and foggy; 
unpleasant from the point of view of enjoying an ocean 
voyage, but the most secure kind of weather when sub- 
marines are about. Then, at length, the sun came out, 


Sut when, on a certain day 
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the wind dropped, and the sea was as calm as a lake. 
Everyone of the passengers had found life a little dreary, 
for a life preserver is cumbrous, and it conduces to con- 
tinual unpleasant thoughts and uneasiness. The day had 
nearly come to an end, and some of the passengers, girt 
about with their life preservers, prepared themselves for 
sleep in the reading room. Others, armored in like man- 
ner, tried to find comfort in the smoking room, while 
certain hardened ones, having, perhaps, little more thaa 
their lives to lose, went below and slept the sleep of the 
just. In the northern latitudes the twilight lasts longer 
than in the south, and in summer it is not quite dark 
until nearly ten o’clock. 

Suddenly behind the vessel, a good way off and deep 
below the surface, a dark gray shape moved rapidly 
along. Like a great whale it ploughed through the water, 
and in its very bowels there was the rush and thud of 
intricate machinery. It was the terror by night seeking 
its prey. The transport, heavily laden, hurried on its 
way, and following it was the hidden monster of the sea. 
Chen in the semi-darkness something that looked like a 
gas-pipe rose out of the sea, and following the pipe arose 
a metal hump, not unlike a steel barrel. And as the steel 
hump rose out, wet and shining in the half light, there 
came a roar and a sharp angry bark from the transport 
as the gun was fired at the conning tower of the sub- 
marine. Yet, even before the echo of the gunfire had 
died away, there sounded five hoarse blasts from the 
throttle of the ship’s horn, and at the sound men sprang 
from their berths, from the smoking rooms; women 
caught up their children; money and papers were thrust 
into safe pockets, and through passages and corridors, up 
gangway and companionways, groups going here and 
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there, soldiers hastening to different stations under the 
command of their corporals, everyone on the ship 
hastened as best he might to the place that had been as- 
signed to him by the boats. A father gathered his chil- 
dren round him, ready to place them in the boat before 
it was loosed from the ways. An aged man hobbled 
along with the help of a cane. Fortunately the pas- 
senger list was small, and the regiment of troops 
responded instantly to discipline: so there was no panic 
as the whole ship’s company mustered while it waited 
for the death blow to come out the jaws of the sea wolf. 

But the blow never came. At the instant the shot was 
fired from the ship’s gun the conning tower of the sub- 
marine disappeared beneath the water. It may have 
been hit; it may have dodged. But the terror had dis- 
appeared, and the passengers and crew went back to 
their places, and got what rest they could, and when 
morning dawned early risers saw on either side of the 
vessel one of Uncle Sam’s destroyers that had come out 
from a European port to escort the vessel safely in. 

One thing remains to be told. It has been said that 
when the signal was given all the ship’s company went 
to their appointed stations. The account is inaccurate 
as it was found that two persons were missing. While 
the passengers and crew were assembling at the boats, 
somewhere below decks there was sitting a man in black, 
wearing a Roman collar, and by his side knelt a young 
man in the uniform of the United State army. The 
young soldier’s head was bowed, and the priest was 
looking straight ahead and saying: J/ndulgentiam, ab- 
solutionem, and not until he had finished these words 
did he or the young man kneeling at his side go forth to 
save their lives, if death were indeed upon them. 


Socialism: A Paradox of the War 


LAWRENCE FLIckK, JR. 


HE war, having inflicted on the world such 

miseries as were never known, now offers Social- 

ism to humanity as a palliative, and Socialism 
has grasped and firmly holds a power it never before 
approached. Every European country, belligerent or 
neutral, has witnessed its sudden forward surge. In a 
less but sufficiently marked degree we have experienced 
it here in the United States. Socialism’s most notable 
victories, however, have been won in Russia and Ger- 
many. In Russia, it largely prepared the way for the 
overthrow of the reigning house and the abandonment of 
the monarchial system. Since the revolution, through 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, it 
has overawed and overruled the Provisional Govern- 
ment. It withdrew Russia from effective participation 
in the war at the very moment when Russia’s per- 
formance of the task assigned her offered some hope of 
a swift peace through victory. It has embarrassed the 


Allied Governments with demands for a new definition 
of their war aims in keeping with Socialistic principles. 

No less startling are the victories of the German 
Socialists. The suspicion that the German Government 
recently has overreached and exploited its Socialistic ele- 
ment does not discount the gains of the party in Germany. 
In three years German Socialism has brought about vast 
political changes: one might say almost revolutionary 
changes, considering the harsh political discipline kept of 
old in Germany. 

Early in the war a famous German Socialist was sent 
to prison because he opposed the war program too 
vehemently. The workingmen’s resentment was ex- 
pressed in protests, disturbances, a general strike. He 
was not released, and the outcry subsided. Socialism was 
at that time, in Germany, only a little more than a doc- 
trine with a large following. Its representatives in the 
Reichstag, after brief opposition to the war fruitlessly 
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expressed by a minority vote, went over to the Govern- 
ment. Outside of Germany these events were inter- 
preted as expressing the inherent weakness of Socialism. 
It did not stand the strain of actuality. 

Contrast to this the recent scene in the Reichstag, when 
a spokesman of the extreme Socialist wing dared declare 
that his party would draft a new constitution, based on 
democratic principles. At the same turbulent session 
another radical Socialist broadly hinted that Germany 
must emulate Russia, and seek relief in revolution. True, 
he was hissed down by his fellows: but in Germany is 
not such plain speaking epochal? Socialism is now the 
loudest and most vehement of the German parties. Ger- 
man Socialists unhesitatingly demand that their country 
abandon any purpose it may have had of aggression and 
aggrandizement. Recent official disavowal of a policy 
of conquest plainly was in response to this very insistent 
demand. 

A significant fact is that in Russia, in Germany, and 
to a lesser degree in France and England, Socialists are 
making themselves the spokesmen of peace. The 
appalling failure of Socialism to better the fortunes of 
Russia neither discourages the Socialists of other coun- 
tries, nor apparently makes great massés of the war- 
ridden peoples less ready to see in Socialism a possible 
refuge from the evils of war. 

Though Socialism has grown sufficiently powerful in 
Russia to throw down a dynasty, and in Germany to make 
the most absolute of existing governments yield it free- 
dom of speech, yet, paradoxical as it may seem, its new 
impetus proceeds largely from the warring Govern- 


ments themselves. Socialism, to quote a noted authority, 


Pleads for an economic regime wherein all land and material 
capital shall be public instead of private property, the State, 
not the individual capitalist, being the employer of labor; and 
the production and distribution of products not left as now, sub- 
ject to speculation and the law of supply and demand, but 
regulated justly and by authority, according to the wants of the 
whole body of consumers, so that no one need be idle, uncared 
for, ignorant or poor. 

This is Socialism’s platform and program. Practically, 
such a regime has found favor, more or less, with all the 
warring Governments. It might almost be said, that the 
war has been conducted effectively in proportion as it 
has been conducted socialistically. Germany again is the 
notorious example. For years the German Government 
has been paternalistic. It has substituted for Christianity 
and a Christian freedom and equality in human and poli- 
tical relations a host of paternalistic regulations. Along 
with these it has set up the evil philosophies of the 
Nietzschean school, the one buttressing and supporting 
the other. 

Since the war, it has commandeered, for the purposes 
of the State, all the activities of human life, both private 
and public. It has largely abrogated the law of supply 
and demand, substituting governmental regulation of 
prices and consumption. It has taken charge of man- 
power absolutely, decreeing beyond appeal that certain 
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men shall fight, that certain men, and women, too, shall 
work in the factories, shall till the fields, shall carry on 
commerce. This not in every instance by specific regula- 
tions, but by the creation of conditions which give rise 
to a resistless economic necessity. 

To a less extent the other warring nations have fol- 
lowed suit, the resistance being most marked in France 
and England, the latter most truly representative. 
Obviously here in the United States we will to some 
extent imitate Germany: witness the laws designed to 
control distribution and prices of food, and to tax heavily 
private and corporate incomes. . 

It is not to be wondered at that Socialism is raising its 
head. What might be called “ monarchical Socialism ” 
has been imposed upon a great part of the world. Social- 
ism, surging up from the mob below, is encouraged to 
preach its propaganda by the obvious benefits derived 
from the practical working out of many of its principles, 
put into force from above by absolutism. The war has 
steeped the world in misery. What amelioration there 
has been is attributable to such governmental regulations, 
paternalistic at the least, as have made it possible for the 
poor to get food to eat, clothes to wear, and houses to 
shelter them. What more natural than that the Socialists 
should point to these benefits and argue from them that 
the whole doctrine of Socialism would lift the world 
wholly out of its present agony? And what more natural 
than that the people of the warring nations, worn down 
to the last shred of their endurance by these three years 
of blood and sacrifice, should turn to Socialism as a 
partly proved and wholly promising panacea? 

Are we about to witness the phenomenon of a 
Socialistic age, of a whole world turning to Socialism? 
Statesmen and military experts vaguely estimate that the 
war is to be “ prolonged,” possibly over a term of years. 
All the signs of the times seem to point, however, to a 
swift abandonment of the war by popular demand. 
There is danger that this demand may express itself in 
social upheaval. The example of Russia may be followed 
in Germany and other countries as well. Our own coun- 
try at present contains elements of discontent which 
ought to make us thoughtful. 

The remedy? Does it not lie in the true principles of 
Christianity, principles well-nigh forgotten in these 
three red years? Only their powerful revival and expres- 
sion can offset the appeal to the primitive feelings of 
men made by the Socialist propaganda of the day. Our 
present need is a powerful Christian voice, urging all the 
nations to restate their terms of peace in terms of Chris- 
tianity. There is hope here, for the sorrows of war 
should turn the thoughts of men, if not of rulers and 
governments, to Christ and His Kingdom. If the God. 
less and pernicious doctrine of Socialism can command 
a substantial response from a great part of the world, 
how much more so the doctrine of universal peace and 
charity, the doctrine of universal forgiveness and amity, 
the doctrine of universal freedom and justice! 
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Relief Work in the Civil War 
GrerALp C. Treacy, S.J., CHapiain U. S. A. 


TO chronicle of the work of the Sisters of Charity among the 
4% sick and wounded in the Civil War would be complete with- 
As is well known, it was the big 
those days. It lasted for 
Emmittsburg was. 


out a word on Gettysburg. 
battle of the war as battles went in 
three days, the first three days of July, 1863. 
not very far from the battlefield, and on the morning of July 
1 the 107th Pennsylvania Volunteers swung by St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, the mother house of the Sisters of Charity. Major De- 
laney, who was with this body of troops, has left an account of 
a very pretty scene that greeted the soldiers as they marched 
past the college. Along the white ribbon of a road that ran 
close by the Emmittsburg school the Sisters and the children 
awaited the approach of the troops. As the first of the colurhn 
came in sight, at a signal from the Sisters all knelt down and 
said the usual morning prayers for the welfare of the men who 
were marching by on their way to battle. Those who came 
through the three days of blood often spoke of this morning 
prayer. They had never marched to sweeter music. The roads 
leading to Gettysburg were bad enough at best, but an all-night 
rain on July 3 made them heavy with mud, and the dozen Sisters 
of Charity who left Emmittsburg for the scene of conflict had 


no easy journey before them. What greeted them on their ar- 


rival is best told by their own narrative: “ Ruins of burned 
houses, the dying and the dead lying on all sides; thousands of 
guns, swords, vehicles, wheels, projectiles and habiliments of 
all colors. We had to make circuits to avoid passing over dead 


bodies.” 

Every building in Gettysburg was being filled as fast as the 
wounded could be carried in. Besides the improvised hospitals 
in private houses, 113 hospitals were in operation in and around 
The Catholic church in Gettysburg was crowded with 
the wounded and the sick. Soldiers were lying on the pew seats, 
under them, and in the aisles. The sanctuary and gallery were 
packed with the sufferers, so close together that walking between 
bodies difficult. It 
hear the cry, when the Sisters reached the scene of suffering: 
Oh, do come to me next.” 


the town. 


was was not uncommon to 


th won: 
“ Come, please, and dress my wound. 
Many of the men had their wounds dressed for the first time by 
the Sisters, surgeons being few in number. As it was before the 
day of the “ first-aid,’ many of the troops were lying in their own 
blood, or in the water that had been placed in open basins beside 
the sufferers The con- 
dition of the different hospitals from a hygienic standpoint may 
be gleaned from the account given by a wounded Confederate 
prisoner who with 600 others was quartered in the Transylvania 
College building. He and another youth of eighteen, as they were 
not as severely wounded as the others, were placed on a blanket 
stretched upon the ground at the entrance to the building. Near 
them the bodies of the dead who had died that night were laid, 
awaiting for interment. To the 
running under the bodies of these two prisoners, a little ditch 
two inches deep was dug on both sides of their earthen bed. 


Of course, a great many died of tetanus. 


sunrise prevent rain from 


The Methodist church in the town was given over to hospital 
use, and the Sisters of Charity were in charge there. Once 
when the Sister in charge of supplies went to the sanitary store 
to have her order filled, the clerk asked her, “ Where are these 
articles to be sent? I believe you belong to the Catholic Church.” 
“No, sir,” said the Sister with a smile; “I belong to the Meth- 
odist church. Send the goods there.” The churches and the 
houses in the town were used by the medical department until 
tents were erected nearby and the general hospital established. 
More Sisters were sent to Gettysburg when the general hospital 
was opened. From this hospital the wounded were transferred 
to the Satterlee Hospital in Philadelphia. 
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The Satterlee Military Hospital in Philadelphia was in charge 
of Dr. Walter F. Attlee, a prominent physician. He interviewed 
Surgeon General Hammond and Secretary Stanton, and the re- 
sult was that the Sisters of Charity were invited to take over 
the care of the institution in June, 1862. Sister Mary Gonzaga 
was the Superior, and with her were forty Sisters of Charity 
from all parts of the United States. A requisition was made by 
Surgeon General Hammond for twenty-five more Sisters from 
Emmittsburg. By August, 1862, the building proved too small 
for the wounded, and tents had to be placed in the yard. There 
were 4,500 patients there at that time. The soldiers as a mark 
of appreciation for the Sisters’ unselfish labors took up a col- 
lection among themselves, and gave it to the Sisters to purchase 
what was needed for the chapel. The men stipulated, however, 
that when the hospital was closed the Sisters should take every- 
thing that remained for the use of the orphans. In 1863 and in 
1864 the Sacrament of Confirmation was given to several sol- 
diers by Bishop Wood. Mass was said each morning at six 
o’clock and many of the patients came as early as 4.30 to secure 
seats. Many of the cripples had to be carried in the arms of 
their comrades. At three o’clock on Sundays and feast days 
Vespers were sung, in Lent the soldiers attended the Way of the 
Cross, and in May devotions were held in honor of the Blessed 
Mother. The soldiers were very proud of their neat hospital 
chapel. 

It is estimated that in three years the Sisters cared for 50,000 
soldiers at Satterlee Military Hospital. Some smallpox cases 
developed in the early days of the hospital’s career, and a small- 
pox hospital was opened several miles from the city. The diffi- 
culty was to get the soldiers to leave. They begged to be left 
at Satterlee with the Sisters, even if they were isolated from 
every one else. At last the surgeon in charge got the Govern- 
ment’s permission to open a smallpox ward. A camp was opened 
some distance from the buildings. From November, 1864, until 
May, 1865, there were about ninety cases. Some nine soldiers 
died. The Sisters who were detailed for this work saw no one 
during their isolation. In one account written of this hospital 
it is stated that a doctor scarcely ever entered the smallpox ward, 
leaving everything to the care and skill of the nurses. There 
was a general impression among the soldiers that the Sisters 
were immune. A man who had been poisoned was given a rem- 
edy by one of the Sisters, who recommended it by saying that 
it had cured one of the Community. “One of the Sisters! Why, 
I never thought a Sister took anything like sickness!” His 
nurse assured him that the Sisters fell victims to disease as 
readily as other people. “I don’t believe it,” he answered. 
“ The boys often say that they must be different from everybody 
else, for they never get sick here, and they do for us what no 
other person would do. They are not afraid of fever, smallpox 
or anything else.” 

Sister Mary Gonzaga always recalled two events in connection 
with this large military hospital. The first, the aftermath of 
Bull Run, the second the sequel to Gettysburg. After Bull Run 
the- wounded were brought ta Satterlee by the hundreds; after 
Gettysburg they came by the thousands. Early July, 1863, was 
an anxious time for Philadelphians. They knew in a general way 
only that a big battle was in progress somewhere near the State 
capital. Their first news of Gettysburg arrived with the car- 
loads of wounded that came pouring into the city, in seemingly 
endless trains, headed for the military hospital. 

The hospital was closed at the end of the war, and Sister 
Mary Gonzaga returned to St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum. In 1877 
she celebrated her golden jubilee, and in October, 1897, she died 
at St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, Philadelphia. A small piece of 
crape, crowned with white ribbon, hanging from the door-bell 
of the building that sheltered the homeless little ones, told the 
passer-by that one who had been a mother to them, as she had 
been a mother to thousands of Union and Confederate soldiers, 

















had passed to the fuller life. In an old copy of the Philadelphia 
Evening Star a veteran soldier wrote: 


In your paper yesterday you recited the many acts of 
charity of Mother Gonzaga for the orphans during the many 
years of her life. You were not aware that your short no- 
tice touched a tender note of affection in the breast of many 
a veteran of the late war. I was one of 60,000 patients, 
soldiers, at the Satterlee Military Hospital during the time 
Mother Ganzaga was in charge, from 1862 till 1865. Those 
who were under her care, no matter what their religion or 
creed, will never forget her. Administering medicine when 
required, tenderly bandaging a sufferer, watching beside a 
trying case, she was, indeed, an angel of peace and sweet- 
ness. To see her always calm and kindly, modest and faith- 
ful to duty, standing by the death-bed when all human aid 
had failed, is a picture never to be forgotten. The solemnity 
of the silent prayer when this Sister of Charity commended 
the dying soldier’s soul to the care of Him whose servant 
she was! As one of many thousands who received her ten- 
der care, I shall never forget her. 

J. E. MacLaneg, G. Ps R. 


It is quite certain that Satterlee Military Hospital was the 
largest under the care of the Sisters of Charity during the war. 
As has been seen, relief work called them to different fields. In 
1864, for instance, we find a band of Sisters of Charity at Alton, 
Illinois. The State Penitentiary there had been turned into a 
prison hospital. The muster rolls showed a list of 4,000 Confed- 
erate and 1,000 Federal prisoners, the latter deserters from the 
Union armies. When the Sisters took charge the daily death 
list varied from six to ten patients. After two weeks the mor- 
tality rate was cut in half. Here at Alton the Sisters opened a 
general hospial at the request of the citizens of the town, and 
many of the Alton prisoners on receiving their discharge entered 
there. 

Toward the close of the war the Sisters serving with the Con- 
federate forces were recalled to Richmond They were there 
when the city fell. On the arrival of the Federal troops a Union 
officer rode at once to their quarters and informed them that 
their property would be held sacred and that a special guard 
would be detailed for their protection. There were 1,000 pris- 
oners in the Southern capital and about 5,000 sick and wounded. 
The Sisters remained in Richmond until their patients were able 
to leave the hospitals. At Washington they were on duty till 
the military hospitals closed. In the latter part of 1865 from 
North and South the Sisters returned to Emmittsburg followed 
by the gratitude and prayers of the wounded of both armies. It 
was once remarked by a convalescing Protestant officer in one of 
the military hospitals at Washington that “ The Sisters of Char- 
ity have done more for religion during the war than was ever 
done in this country before.” 

Two years ago when the “ Battle Cry of Peace” was playing 
on Broadway, Captain Jack Crawford, the poet-scout, appeared 
at each performance to plead for national preparedness. Doubt- 
less he was a strange figure to the youthful cinema audiences. 
But in the seventies he was a popular figure on the lecture plat- 
form. He was invited once to lecture before an audience in an 
obscure town of the Middle West whose inhabitants knew little 
about the war and thought little of Sisters. The closing lines of 
his lecture ran through his startled audience like an electric 
current: 

My friends, on all God’s green and beautiful earth, there 
are no purer, no nobler, no more kind-hearted and self- 
sacrificing women than those who wear the somber garb 
of Catholic Sisters. During the war I had many oppor- 
tunities for observing their noble and heroic work, not only 
in the camp and hospital, but on the death-swept field of 
battle. Right in the fiery front of war I have seen the black- 
robed Sisters moving over the field. My friends, I am not 
a Catholic, but I stand ready at any and all times to defend 


these noble women, even with my life, for I owe my life 
to them. 


And so said thousands of veterans of the Civil War to whom 
these devoted Sisters had ministered. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Mr. Leslie and His Critics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I sent you the outline of the Home Rule bill, as there was a re 
quest for the same in your columns. I hold no brief for it ex- 
cept so far as I fought two elections in the endeavor to bring 
it about. I regard it as dead and therefore as an appropriate 
target But the constructive and vital parts of it will be carried 
on into the plans of the nation-builders of to-day. It will prove 
yet another stepping-stone of her dead self to enable Ireland 
to step higher out of the past. No more. 

In slaying the bill yet using whatever is best in its heart, Irish 
men should, and this is all my letter was intended to ask, give 
credit for what it afforded to the unhappy Redmondites, who, ii 
they have shortly to give account to the Irish people for what 
they have not done, may in all fairness receive thanks for what 
they have done to Ireland’s good. 
more, but it is something. 

I believe I am still right in saying that the three Home Rule 
bills have been rapturously applauded by the majority of th 


Personally I wish it were 


Irish at home and abroad. I refer to Gladstone’s bills in 1886 
and 1893 and to Asquith’s of recent memory. Campbell Banner- 
man did not introduce a Home Rule but a Local Councils bill, 
which was properly rejected by Redmond. As it was never con 
sidered or referred to as a Home Rule bill, I hope Mr. David 
O’Connor will find the contradiction cleared up. 

As to the financial provisions of the Home Rule bill, they 
could not have made the Irish system of finance worse, so there 
was a probability of their improving it, especially if Dr. Kelly’s 
prevision was true that Ireland would have the benefit of every 
penny of taxation raised in her boundaries. I do not think we 
could ask for money raised elsewhere. As to Mr. William 
Murphy’s opinion that the British Parliament would still be 
drawing £16,000,000 out of Ireland for British purposes, I can 
only say that if the Irish people or party had construed it in that 
way they would not have applauded the bill. The spirit in 
which a British-made law is carried out in Ireland is often very 
far removed from the letter, and I doubt if any Irish Parliament 
would have allowed such a sum to pass out of the country an- 
nually. Both the Bishop of Ross and Mr. Murphy are experts 
and it is not for me to judge between their views. I have always 
regarded the value of such measures not in the light of how 
much can we extract from England, but how much can we make 
of what we extract. 

Mr. Murphy is worth hearing on economic questions, but ever 
since the desperate struggle which he waged with Larkin and 
Connolly he has naturally become a partisan. I do not know 
why his paper is as bitterly anti-Redmond as it was anti-Con- 
nolly, so much so that he is now regarded as an ally of the Sinn 
Fein. The London Times says of him: 


There is no enemy of Sinn Fein, however implacable, 
whom the Sinn Feiners will not accept provided he is also 
an enemy of Mr. Redmond. The Irish newspaper which 
called most insistently for the head of James Connolly is 
now the favorite journal of his followers.—The Irish Inde- 
pendent. 

It is very difficult for anybody even to guess how anything or 
any individual may turn out in the next few months in Ireland. 
I shall be disappointed if the Convention does not make a living 
reality out of what I confess is a dead Home Rule bill, and the 
merrier the latter is criticised the better for the success of the 
former. Personally, having no axe to grind, I have no desire 
except to act as a clearing house between constructive Irish 
thought in America and the leading brains in the Convention. 
Letters like those of Messrs, David O’Connor, St. George Joyce 
and Father O’Loughran I pass on to Sir Horace Plunkett, who 
is glad to keep in touch with what is sound in American opinion. 
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\s to the Convention, which has been described as a means of 
saving Ulster’s face by some and Redmond’s face by others, it 
is really likely to prove as useful to the Sinn Fein as to any in 
helping them to express themselves under circumstances of diffi- 
culty, which they are already beginning to feel. The bedrock 
difficulty in Irish Government has been and still is the patronage. 
The mistake of the Irish Party has been, while promising a fair 
distribution of the patronage to the Ulstermen, to exclude any 
Nationalists who differ from them politically from the same. 
The orthodox Nationalists have excluded from positions many 
who were or are now Sinn Feiners. Under Home Rule it was 
natural for the Sinn Feiners to feel what the Ulstermen insisted 
would be the case with them, that they would be passed over by 
a Cabinet made up of Redmondites. Though the Sinn Feiners 
had idealistic reasons as well for their opposition, I feel that 
this was a just grievance. The great feat of the Convention 
will lie in apportioning the first legitimate fruits of autonomy 
among all three sections or in putting the people in a position 
to do so 

[ am glad to hear privately that Sinn Fein has after all made 
itself heard at the Convention. Though it would be impossible 
for any member of the Convention to give information, I have 
had an outline of a plain speaking debate from one who has 
mixed with the members: 

Michael Knight is said to have made a grand speech bit 
our Primate very genial. We talked to many. A spirit 
of good humor and good will through it all began by 
kissing the Protestant Bishop’s ring. “It’s the wrong ring, but 
it is a ring.” ‘ I wandered with a County Councilor. 

. . He was full of “guarantees to the North.” . 
talked with many, and gathered that A. E. made the finest speech 
of all, every one impressed by it. The County Councilors very 
good, but some too verbose, and a great many harping on some 
small issue relating to their own district. Young Lysaght, a 
rather bitter and not courteous speech, but explaining the Sinn 
Fein spirit. Dunraven good. One Belfast member painting 
that town as a den of sweating enterprises. Answered by Hanna, 
a workman in Harland-Wolff, risen from the ranks, who now 
keeps his motor and insists wages are good and rates low and 
living in Belfast comfortable. They are apparently each giving 
out their views, and then later groups will form and discussions 
take place. Many think the educated Sinn Feiners would 
accept Dominion constitution. The Sinn Feiners have promised 
a program of their own in October. Yesterday they all 
flitted, and next week the Convention meets in Belfast, and the 
South are to be shown Harland and Wolff. 


é 


[ think my critics will be glad to have this information point- 
ing toward a better state of affairs. 
New York. SHANE LESLIE. 
Mail for Soldiers 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

While doubtless many of your subscribers, the writer included, 
are happy to avail themselves of the opnortunity of remailing 
their magazines to the American forces under a recent ruling 
of the Post Office Department, the thought has occurred to me, 
and I pass it on for what it may be worth, that owing to the 
fact that many of our religious magazines have on their covers 
large and bright pictures of our Blessed Lord and His Mother, 
and as these magazines are to be handled through the mails and 
distribution centers without wrappers, simply by having a one- 
cent stamp placed on them, it might not be a bad idea for these 
publications to change the adornment of their covers to some 
simple, conventional design, retaining their original pictures in- 
side of the covers, if they so desire. I think this would elimi- 
nate a great deal of possible irreverence and even perhaps insure 
the delivery of the magazine to the soldiers more certainly than 
might otherwise be the case. 

To the ordinary Catholic there is something more than jarring 
to see pictures of our Blessed Lord and His Mother placed in 
positions where they may be subjected to intentional irreverence. 

Los Angeles. S. DuRNERIN. 


John the Scot and the Eucharist 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In Doctor Derry’s interesting review of “ The Mystic Vision 
of the Holy Grail” I find Scotus Eriugena associated with “ Ra- 
tramnus, Berengarius and a few others” in the “ unprecedented 
denial of the doctrine of the Real Presence as held by 
the Faithful since the days of Christ.” Perhaps the reviewer 
has made up his mind in the matter and is convinced that the 
great ninth-century Irishman did really deny this important doc- 
trine of the Church. He is, of course, entitled to his opinion, 
and has the support of many learned authorities. There is, how- 
ever, another side to the question. Doctor Floss, in his prove- 
mium to the works of John the Scot (Migne, Patrologia La- 
tina, vol. CXXII), brings forward reasons which convince me 
that we may interpret Eriugena on this point in the orthodox 
sense. -Consequently, it seems to me that we should hesitate be- 
fore adding a Eucharistic heresy to the errors into which this 
remarkable philosopher undoubtedly fell. 


Washington, D. C. WILLIAM TURNER. 


An Illustrious Convert 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the last issue of AMERICA appeared an article concerning 
Admiral Benson, which: calls to mind a distinguished and noble 
convert about whom little has appeared in print, Francis M. 
Ramsay, one of the most illustrious of the young officers of the 
Civil War. He filled every position to which he was detailed 
with the greatest efficiency. He was one of the best superin- 
tendents the Naval Academy ever had, and finished his active 
naval career as Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, a position 
at that time equivalent to chief of staff. 

Under God he probably could trace his conversion to his saintly 
wife, formerly Miss McMahon. 
forward, consistent Catholic, an honor to his profession and an 
honor to his Church. He died full of years and virtue. 

New York. E. B. Barry. 


“The True Sceptic ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A few weeks ago I quoted in America the remarks of a corre- 
spondent in the London Times in explanation of thé disrepute 
into which the doctrines of Herbert Spencer have fallen in these 
calamitous days. In the more recent issue of August 25, 1917, 
a correspondent, unquestionably the same, writes on “ The True 
Sceptic—The Search for Truth,” and it is worth while to note 
the drift of his musings, for they are in all probability more or 
less typical. 

Man, he says, must seek truth, and, naturally, his search for the 
“ Absolute, which for the Christian is God,” is the highest search 
of all. Complete success in this quest for God can never be at- 
tained, “ but we can always be advancing to a clearer knowledge 
though not always at the same rate of progress.” We can and do 
know “something” of God— 


And this knowledge is sufficient justification for our con- 
viction that the diligent inquirer may learn more and more 
of the mystery of His nature. This is the creed of the True 
Sceptic. He inquires because he knows something and 
would know more. In this faith he searches into the un- 
known. He is in no hurry to frame theories or seek to give 
his thought a systematic form. He accepts apparently irre- 
concilable propositions, recognizing that he cannot correlate 
them to each other or make them fit in with anything like 
a symmetrical system of thought, though each claims a place 
in the full circle of truth. God’s sovereignty may be diff- 
cult to correlate with man’s free-will, yet the True Sceptic 
sees no justification for denying the one or the other, be- 
cause he finds it difficult to bring them together in a syn- 
thesis which will perfectly match his logic. 


He was an upright, straight- 
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It is the problem of evil, that punctum pruriens, that is at the 
bottom of “a correspondent’s” musings, as it must be also ia 
the case of those for whom he mainly writes. Unlike Mr. Wells, 
however, he does not find it necessary to save what he calls the 
“moral character of God” at the cost of His omnipotence. Evil 
cannot be doubted; it is a grim “ experience,” apparent, inev- 
itable, undeniable, but it does not substantiate the “doubt” of 
God’s moral goodness. Quoting Thompson’s lines: 

“Is my gloom after all 
Shade of His hand outstretched caressingly? ” 
he insists that God’s goodness is known to the “ True Sceptic.” 


He has purified his soul by discipline. Light has come 
here and there, and the vision splendid has at least sent its 
gleam to his soul. He has tested it in the alembic of experi- 
ence and found it true. The light came from God. It was 
a divine act of self-disclosure—a self-disclosure of the Most 
High. The True Sceptic finds in that fact inspiration for his 
further quest for truth. 

It might be inferred from the language quoted that the 
“knowledge” of God taken by “True Sceptic” as a starting 
point for further inquiry was merely “experience ” in the James- 
ian—or Wellsian—sense. But if “ True Sceptic” and the writer 
on Herbert Spencer are one and the same, as I suspect, we must 
assume a rational basis for that knowledge, for, as readers will 
remember, in the former article he offered an argument for the 
existence of God closely parallel to the fourth of St. Thomas’s 
proofs. It may be that he had in mind the well-known passage 
in Pascal: “ Le coeur a des raisons que la raison ne connait point. 
C’est le caur qui sent Dieu, et non la raison. Voila ce qu est 
la fot parfaite, Dicu sensible au ceur.” But if he knew his Pas- 
cal well he would hardly have approached his problem from his 
present angle. 

Between Mr. Wells and “True Sceptic” there is a world oi 
difference, yet the motivation of both is one and the same. Both 
from the void of materialistic negation are reaching out to 
“God.” Mr. Wells does so in a splay-footed, tactless, vulgar 
way which only just fails to conceal his sincerity. “ True Scep- 
tic’’ is vastly more intelligent and consequently more reverent 
and humble. It cannot be a wholly accidental coincidence. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Tuomas F. WoopLock. 


Catholic and Social Action 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Garesche’s timely article, “ An Efficient Catholic Organ- 
ization,” in AMERICA of August 25, calls attention to the dis- 
organized condition of our Catholic activities and makes a plea 
for the sodality as a link to bind together the various classes 
and divisions of our people. That we lack organization cannot 
be denied. The need of it is apparent on all sides. ‘Though 
the harvest is over ripe and storm clouds threaten, many of us 
stand idly in the market place because no man hath hired us, 
while others, sorely grieved at seeing the bountiful crop im- 
periled, have gone unbidden into the fields and are doing a little 
desultory garnering without direction. The results of course 
are not perfect, for the workers are untrained and the crop 
is far too great to reap with pocket knives and sickles. We 
need a skilful husbandman with a modern binder. 

It will be admitted, I believe, that the sodality is a most 
potent instrument for promoting the social activities of Catho- 
lics, at least in the sense that it arouses them to a realization 
of their duties, presents the proper motive, and inspires them 
with a desire to serve. The sodality is the ideal organization 
for the promotion of spiritual activities, but that it would be 
equally effective, as at present organized, in directing and co- 
ordinating Catholic energies in all the channels of social ac- 
tivity is not quite so certain. 

It is a fact which many must have observed that the Catholic 
layman rarely puts forth his best energies in organizations, other 
than those of a purely spiritual character, in which the priest 
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leads. In the exceptional case where he does exert himself to 
his utmost, I believe it will be found that the priest rather 
than the layman is exceptional. 

It has been my privilege for many years to belong to a sodality, 
not one of the moribund or ambiguous type, but a true sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin, whose directors, without exception, have 
been men of great devotion to the Mother of God and un- 
tiring in their efforts to increase the number of her servants. 
Naturally, therefore, Father Garesche’s plan of making the 
sodality the center of all parish activities appeals strongly to 
me, though there are difficulties even here, but when we broaden 
the field beyond the parish limits the difficulties are vastly in- 
creased. 

fhe activities and progress of a sodality are usually in direct 
proportion to the zeal and energy which the director can put 
into it. The officers as a rule “cut but little figure.” They 
are usually and properly chosen with the prime object of the 
sodality in mind, for piety rather than energy, for tractability 
rather than initiative. 

There is nothing surprising in this, for we can readily appre- 
ciate the predicament of a director having on his hands as pre- 
fect, a high power motor rotating in the contrary direction, 
though I believe, a slight change in the wiring would in most 
cases correct this trouble. But even when the impossible hap- 
pens and the most active and energetic man in the parish, a 
veritable Ignatius, is chosen prefect, for some unaccountable 
reason, he usually retires to Manresa to await the expiration of 
his term of office. It is evident of course, that this condition 
is not peculiar to sodalities, but on the contrary is quite general. 

I once heard a good priest propose to an organization, city- 
wide in its scope, a course of action necessitating the raising of 
a large sum of money for a very laudable purpose. Though the 
cause was worthy, it was not in the line of work of this society, 
whose treasury had shortly before been drained of its last cent 
by similar calls upon its generosity, and which had also assumed 
obligations sufficient to tax its utmost endeavors for several 
years to come. This proposal, though in direct opposition to the 
will of the great majority, aroused only a murmur of dissent, 
and when put to a vote was passed apparently unanimously. 

No sooner, however, had the meeting adjourned and the good 
man taken his leave, with all the satisfaction that follows a 
good deed well done, than many murmurs became ‘quite audible, 
in fact some echoes may be heard even to the present time. 

I may state that the priest had nothing to gain in the matter, 
but was actuated by the highest motives. The worthy man is 
sorely perplexed to this day at the failure of the organization to 
translate into action the resolution unanimously carried, the 
members of the society are disheartened and discouraged, its 
proper work has been utterly neglected, and for all practical 
purposes for over two years it has been as dead and as mute 
as the Guardians of Liberty in war time. 

What is the reason for all this? Are energy and piety, so 
compatible in the priest, incompatible in the layman? Are we 
so accustomed to being led by our priests in matters spiritual 
that we look to them for leadership in every other sphere? Why 
should the number or effectiveness of societies in a parish be 
limited by the number of priests in that parish? Can the pas- 
tor, whose every waking moment is devoted to the faithful per- 
formance of the strictly priestly duties, be expected to furnish 
the motive power for every social and civic service? 

It would seem that if the countless social problems which con- 
front the church in this country are to be solved the dormant 
energy of the Catholic layman must be aroused and applied to 
them. Even at the risk of an occasional misstep he must learn 
to walk alone. His powers of initiative should be stimulated 
and encouraged so that he may acquire the confidence and 
courage that beget success. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Peter F. Murpny. 
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Peace by Christmas 

HE criticisms evoked in the press of the United 
States and the nations of the Allies by the pub- 
lication of the replies of the Austrian and Ger- 
man Governments to the Pope’s peace proposals have 
made it clear that our hopes for an early cessation of hos- 
tilities have been unfounded, so far at least as they have 
been built on merely human considerations. Maximilian 
Harden’s suggestion that a short armistice be agreed to 
before American and German troops clash on the West- 
ern front is a fond dream; and peace by Christmas, to 
judge from the present temper of the belligerents, would 
seem to be scarcely within the range of possibilities, not 
to say probabilities. Man apparently is powerless to stop 

the carnage. 
3ut God can effect what man cannot do. The measure 
of iniquities may not yet be complete, nor the penalties 
they entail. But the hand of the Lord is not shortened; 
and no matter what may be true of us, it remains an eter- 
nal fact that His mercy is above all His works. The sins 
of the world may have turned away God’s face from us, 
but He can yet be propitiated. The problem is how to 
placate His offended majesty. Of ourselves we may be, 
and doubtless are, unworthy to be heard, but we have an 
advocate who is extremely pleasing to Him. If our 
Blessed Lady would only re-enact the scene of the mar- 
riage feast of Cana and whisper to her Divine Son words 
like those which won from Him His first miracle, we 
might have peace by Christmas after all. Let us ask her 
by a nation-wide novena to do for us, her agonized chil- 


dren, what she did of old for embarrassed friends. The 


Queen of Peace is still, as she was then, the Mother of 
Christ. 

Perhaps our prayers would have a greater efficacy, if 
we imparted to them a note of altruism, and, not content 
to ask peace for ourselves, added a petition for our 
harassed brethren below the border. 


If we made of our 
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novena a double novena, and continued it to the feast of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, the patroness of Mexico, and 
not only offered our Communions on December 8 in be- 
half of the world at large for rest from enemies from 
without, but also on December 10 in behalf of Mexico 
for rest from strife within, who knows but what in the 
book of life might be recorded this Christmas, as on the 
first Christmas, that the Christ-Child came unto His own, 
when the whole world was at peace? 


Flexnerian Argument 

ECAUSE of a long and intimate association with 
corporations founded on the theory that money 
can buy anything, Dr. Abraham Flexner has not unnat- 
urally come to the conclusion that his ipse dixit is the 
final word on any given topic. It is more than likely, 
however, since the publication, by the favor of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s Education Board, of “ A Modern School,” 
that this eminent expert has realized the danger of quot- 
ing figures to which others besides himself have access. 
Dr. Flexner, it will be remembered, “ quoted figures to 
prove how egregiously we fail in teaching Latin,” but 
his method of quotation was of a variety usually 
termed “ garbling.” ‘Asserting that “in the examina- 
76.6 per cent of the candidates failed to 
make even a mark of 60 per cent in Cicero; 75 per cent 
failed to make a mark of 60 per cent in the first six 
books of Vergil,” his case seemed demonstrated. These 
particular figures happen to be correct, but they are not 
complete. They represent two out of twelve Latin sub- 
jects, taken by only 128 out of a total of 5,979 pupils. 
To say that they prove the case against Latin, is like 
saying that the President of the United States is elected 
by the votes of Maine and Idaho. Dr. Flexner’s attempt 
to show that most pupils fail in the study of Latin falls 
flat, when compared with the genuine figures. These 
testify that of the 5,979 pupils preparing for college, 59 
per cent attained an average of 60 per cent or over in the 

Latin entrance examinations. 
It thus appears that the sole point “ proved” by the 
‘quoted ” by Dr. Flexner, is that this ex- 


ce 


tions 


‘ 


very statistics 
pert, eminent by his own appraisal, “ egregiously ’ 
represented the results of. the Latin test set by the Col- 
lege Entrance Board in 1915. In the current School and 
Society, Professor Harris Hancock discusses Dr. Flex- 
ner’s views on the teaching of mathematics, with rather 
unhappy results for the “expert.” In “A Modern 
School” it had been suggested that arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry be taught “only as people have occasion 
to use them.” Thus treated, these subjects “ will shrink 
to modest proportions ” in the school program. 

What is taught, when it is taught, and how it is taught, will 
in that event depend altogether on what is needed, when it is 
needed, and the form in which it is needed. 


mis- 


This beautifully balanced remark seems to indicate 
that Dr. Flexner looks on mathematics as a staple neatly 
tied in packages, and delivered at the area door, “ when 
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it is needed and in the form in which it is needed,” solid, 
liquid or powder, like a shaving-soap. Professor Han- 
cock, himself a mathematician, writes: 

If any one does not recognize how absurdly foolish this state- 
ment is, let him take a concrete example, and try to write down 
what mathematics is needed at the present time in the United 
States Navy. 

Meanwhile, if rumor speaks true, the widely-heralded 
New York school, built on the Flexnerian model, falls 
short of the expectations of its founder. Practice and 
examination prove that Flexnerian theory, like Flex- 
nerian argument, is essentially defective. 


The Pope’s Peace Note 

HE enemies of the Papacy find it hard to do it 

justice. If the Pope speaks, his words, no mat- 
ter how clear, are usually tortured out of their meaning, 
misinterpreted and misunderstood. According to them, 
a Papal document is a specimen of logical and verbal 
camouflage and must not be read in the light of the 
ordinary principles of critical analysis. Some cryptic 
and sinister meaning lurks behind its plainest and most 
obvious words. Evidences of this hostile and funda- 
mentally false attitude can be seen in the view taken 
by the self-appointed critics of the peace note of Pope 
Benedict XV. 

The Pope himself, his Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Gasparri, and the semi-official organ of the Vatican the 
Osservatore Romano, protest that the note of the 
Pontiff to the belligerent Powers was absolutely unin- 
spired by German or Austrian influence; that it was due 
to the initiative of the Holy Father alone and to his 
sentiments of humanity, justice and charity. But these 
blind and bitter enemies of the Papacy detect in the 
document the clumsily disguised trail of the shifty and 
hypocritical statecraft of Vienna and Berlin. They do 
not tell us, however, how it is that the Pope should go 
for inspiration to the Cabinets of Austria or Germany 
in order to find a basis for a peace acceptable not only 
to the Central Powers, but to the world now leagued in 
arms against them. They do not stop to reflect that the 
faintest suspicion of a tainted origin to the Papal note 
would poison the whole document and that the Pope 
must have foreseen that in such a case his appeal was 
doomed to failure before its first words were penned. 

If the sincerity of the Pope has been called into ques- 
tion it must not surprise us if the purpose of the note 
has been misunderstood. It has escaped the notice of 
the same class of critics that the document is not the 
draft of a definitive peace-treaty, with all the momen- 
tous questions, in litigation now before the world, 
finally and solemnly adjudicated. The note is scarcely 
even a protocol. It is merely a broad, tentative outline 
containing a few terms on which, it might be presumed 
that the belligerents, war-wearied and heart-sick of 
blood and slaughter, might agree. It is an attempt on 
the part of the Pontiff to get them together and to 


induce them to discuss in a friendly manner the pos- 
sible terms on which they might be willing to end the 
strife. It is evident, then, that the language and the 
proposals of the Holy Father had to be such as would 
not at the very outset reasonably offend either party. 
Hence, and it is here that one of the gravest mistakes 
has been made in the discussion and the criticism of the 
document, the Holy Father never intended that the note 
should formulate a doctrinal decision on the causes, the 
responsibilities, the moral issues, the thousand and one 
“cases of conscience” involved in the war. The note 
is simply an offer of diplomatic mediation, an effort in- 
spired by the most unselfish motives, the purest humani- 
tarianism, nay the very spirit of Christ, to put an end 
to the frightful slaughter and ruin which are filling the 
world with want, misery, degradation and death, and to 
open the way to a just and lasting peace. It is plain 
that in such a case the terms must appear at least adapt- 
able to both belligerent groups. To imagine for a 
moment that in making such overtures the Pope should 
anathematize one or the other party, that he should de-, 
cide on all questions of right or wrong and commit him- 
self to a verdict as to the moral guilt of any one group 
of Powers, is to misunderstand the nature and the pur- 
pose of such a diplomatic act. ‘ 
Although the Pope, in one instance, insists on the re- 
dress of a great wrong, when he insists on the complete 
political, military and economic restoration and inde- 
pendence of Belgium and the return of the provinces of 
northern France to their rightful owners, he does not 
propose to decide all the moral issues of the war. To do 
so now when the minds of the belligerents are still in- 
flamed by the hate born of the long and savage contest, 
would be useless and unwise. He is showing a way 
sufficiently broad and safe for both parties which will 
lead them to the Temple of Peace, where they may settle 
all their grievances. If the statesmen that guide the 
destinies of the warring nations can be brought together 
to discuss iri detail the issues at stake, the Pope is 
nobly optimistic enough to believe that they will find a 
way to an honorable and lasting peace. It is unjust to 
say that the infallible Pope, the guardian of morality, 
has failed to take cognizance of great moral issues. It 
might be answered that even in the document which the 
enemies of the Papacy criticize, Benedict XV has taken 
notice of them. Where the injustice was patent he 
has not been afraid to speak out in behalf of the moral 
law. But he saw that the problem now was not to sift 
the pros and cons which either side may allege as vindi- 
cating its case, but to separate the fighters, to say halt 
to them, and to convince them now that it is not im- 
possible for them to agree to a fundamental peace basis 
acceptable to both. The Pope never intended to act as 
judge, but as mediator. The offices and duties of these 
two are totally different. It is because they have been 
confused that Benedict XV has been so unjustly 


criticized. 
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Death and the Physician 


HE son of a Catholic home and the graduate of a 
Catholic college, Lieutenant William T. Fitzsim- 
mons of Missouri, sailed last spring with the troops that 
went to France. His work was to save life, not to de- 
stroy it, for he nobly bore the noble title of physician. 
Well did he play his part in the never-ending fight against 
death, until the hour when a bomb, dropped from a 
German aeroplane, stilled the merciful hand forever. 
God’s mercy searches out the soul that has known “ the 
greater love,’ and William T. Fitzsimmons, a true Cath- 
olic, and, because of his Faith a true physician, assuredly 
gave up his life that other men might live. 

The beauty of this young American’s sacrifice is 
heightened by the action of a body of men, calling them- 
selves physicians, who sat last week in Chicago. Ac- 
cording to the press reports, the net result of their de- 
liberations was a resolution to legalize the murder “ of 
the aged, and of infirm or suffering persons who desire 
death.” In other words, these false physicians propose 
to introduce into civilized life, practices once common 
enough among barbarians, but now confined to the most 
degraded savages. 

There is little reason to suppose that this thoroughly 
pagan proposal will be countenanced by any American 
legislature. For reasons in which both sentiment and 
science play a part, reputable physicians today are slow 
to pronounce any case “ hopeless,” but prefer to work 
on the theory that while there is life, there is hope. 
Apart, however, from both sentiment and science, the 
case can be reduced to very simple terms. God alone is 
the master of life and death. Sickness confers no right 
to.commit suicide, nor is any physician or legislature 
justified in killing a man simply because he is “ aged, 
infirm or suffering.” 


Sauce for the Gander 


HE meetness and justice of serving with the gander 

the same kind of sauce that accompanies the goose 
to the table has always appealed forcibly to fair-minded 
folk, and the point is ably stressed once more in the 
course of a notice in the July Dublin Review about a 
recent book called “Shelley in England.” From letters, 
now published fot the first time, written to his father by 
the youthful author of “ The Necessity of Atheism,” it 
is clearer than ever that Shelley, consummate poet though 
he was, in his private life was a despicable cad. As the 
reviewer well brings out, this selfish egotist ‘“‘ who wrote 
largely of the love of his kind,” was “ unkind to nearly 
everyone of mankind’s representatives with whom he 
came into personal relation. in denying the 
Divine, Sheliey came in his daily life to deny the human.” 
In money matters “he was the most abjectly mean of 
men”; when he had contracted a clandestine marriage 
with a schoolgirl, he sought “to cover himself by an 
appeal to laws he disowned, and a creed by which his 


own conduct was not ruled,” and when by eloping with 
another woman he drove his child-wife to suicide, he 
then wrote fiercely about the tyranny of priests and 
kings. 

Shelley’s adoring biographers have been accustomed 
to gloss over and palliate these grave moral blemishes 
in his character, for a great deal, forsooth, must be 
pardoned a genius. The Ten Commandments were not 
meant to bind sacred bards. But let a churchman lapse 
but a little from his high professions and what a scorn- 
ful cry goes up from the ranks of the Philistines! As 
Shelley’s reviewer admirably observes; 

The world demands of the Church, and most righteously, that 
her pontiffs and her priests should live their doctrines. It is a 
stark test, and who shall bear it? We, at least, have no alterna- 
tive. “By their fruits ye shall know them”—more and more 
will that Divine formula, which brings us back to the flesh, 
which recalls us from creeds to conduct, displace all mere words. 
But what the world asks of the Church, and the Church lives by 
conceding, the Church, by all these sung laws of fraternity and 
equality, has a right to ask of the world. Republican poets, let 
us have no privileged classes! We have a right to demand from 
the new teachers who are out to supplant the old, from Shelley 
a century gone, from Mr. Wells today, the old credentials, 
guarantees, sanctions. We have a right to contrast Swinburne’s 
sonorous praises of liberty with the callous face he turned toward 
distressed Ireland, or the shameful bloody lust of his allusions to 
Boer dams and cubs. Because these men come as supplanters 
of the Cross and proclaimers of a new doctrine, they impose on 
us the hateful task of marking the separation—so inartistic, if 
only that—between their literature and their lives. And Shelley 
could be this perverted son, brother, husband, friend, fellow 
man, and yet one of the “holy poets,” nearly the most divine 
dispenser of words ever set in our midst. 

The point is excellently scored. Let the sauce that is 
so graciously tendered the goose be just as lavishly 
granted to the gander. 


An Important Collegiate Event 


PRELIMINARY attempt was made at the close 
of the preceding scholastic year to interest the 
teachers and authorities of our various Catholic acad- 
emies, colleges and universities, as well as the student 
body, in the work of the foreign missions. The response 
given to the movement was at the time highly gratifying 
to its promofers. With the opening of the new school 
year this appeal will doubtless be renewed and construc- 
tive work begun. The practical results should show 
themselves in the formation of mission organizations, 
whether as sodality sections or separate societies, in all 
our institutions of higher learning. 

It was not at the request of the promoters of this 
movement, which promises such glorious results for the 
Church, that these lines were written. They were sug- 
gested by an editorial in the North American Student. 
This Protestant student organ strongly insists with the 
young men and women in the various non-Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher learning upon the need of “ far more 
missionary knowledge, imparted through study classes, 
reading circles and public addresses.” Such is precisely 
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the purpose of the new Catholic student movement, 
which without hesitation we may designate as the most 
important event of the day in Catholic educational cir- 
cles. The signal accomplishments of non-Catholic stu- 
dents in the cause of Protestant evangelization should at 
least be paralleled by our own colleges. During the past 
year Protestant student volunteers contributed $247,424 
to the foreign-mission cause, partly by their own dona- 
tions, and partly by the money collected from the facul- 
ties and pupils of the public or private institutions of 
learning in which these mission societies flourish. 

Far more than all this, they are able to refer in their 
report for 1916 to the enlistment of 444 “ sailed” volun- 
teers. This augments the total number of volunteers 
who have entered the active mission field, since the foun- 
dation of the student volunteer movement in 1886, to 
6,934. That such magnificent results were the effect of 
persistent efforts and thorough student organization is 
evident. 

Reports of mission activities were received this year 
from 1,013 educational institutions. How many mission 
organizations have flourished during this same period 
in our own Catholic institutions? Are we looking ahead 
or are we Satisfied with merely viewing our glorious op- 
portunities ? 


A description of the nature of this work, as carried 
on by Protestant students, and some practical sugges- 
tions for its introduction into our own academies, col- 
leges and universities were given in AMERICA at the close 
of the preceding scholastic year. Catholic college authori- 
ties, teachers and students still have the opportunity of- 
fered them for promoting the great cause of the Church, 
the propagation of God’s Kingdom throughout the 
world. Does not the fact that wealthy Catholics have 
hitherto almost entirely ignored the foreign missions 
seem to argue that our Catholic institutions for the 
youth of both sexes have failed to inspire their students 
with the sublime ideal of the catholicity of the Catholic 
Church, and have also failed to inspire them with a prac- 
tical zeal for its utmost realization? This can be accom- 
plished in no other way than by insistently promoting 
the interests of the foreign missions. The results are 
certain soon to manifest themselves whether in mission 
contributions and apostleship at home, or else in per- 
sonal dedication to God’s service in the field afar. We 
must not permit the present opportunity to slip by. The 
most momentous interests of the Church are at stake. 
The enlistment of millions of young men in the armies 
of the world should be an impelling argument to urge 
enlistment in the great cause of Christ. 


Literature 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOK 


The Bible is the inspired word of God. As such it has a right 
to our respect and a supreme claim to our submission and ac- 
ceptance. As the inspired and infallible utterance of the 
Deity, it holds a position unique in history. But the Bible is not 
only God’s book in the truest meaning of the word, it is the 
world’s noblest literary treasure. Even were we not to consider 
it as God’s book, written for our spiritual needs and instruction, 
sealed with the Divine authority of His message and the wisdom 
of His teaching, it would still occupy a position absolutely 
unique. In theme and treatment, in originality, power and 
beauty, in unity and variety, in simplicity and sublimity; by its 
startling contrasts all blending into the stern inflexibility of its 
one single purpose, by the marked individuality yet universality 
of its appeal, by its epic grandeur and tragic catastrophes, in 
melting pathos and idyllic charm, it is without a peer or a rival, 
it will never be surpassed. In perfection of form the classic 
literature of Greece and Rome may be superior to that of the 
Hebrew writers. .Among the giants who shed an undying luster 
on the little tribe locked in the fastnesses of Palestine, there 
were no great tragic writers like Sophocles, whose “ C&dipus 
Rex” is perhaps the most harmoniously planned and most fault- 
lessly executed work the world has seen. But the “thought is 
more than the expression, the kernel more than the shell,” and 
in substance, in depth, in the hold which it has over the human 
heart in every race and clime, the Bible surpasses every other 
book. It dwells in a region and an atmosphere peculiarly its 
own and to which others may not aspire. 

The Bible is the true universal history. The book is as wide 
as the world, as deep as the heart, as sublime as the heavens. 
In its pages are to be found the destiny and the annals of man- 
kind, the very thoughts and secrets of God. Of all books, it 
alone authoritatively records the birth of time, when the new 


earth in virgin beauty clad wheeled into space and the stars 
sang their morning hymn. Alone of all the records of men it 
has dared to describe the hour when the heavens will be folded 
up as a scroll and the Angel of the Judgment will swear by the 
living God that time shall be no more. Genesis is the story of 
the birth of a world; the Apocalypse is a mournful threnody 
over the end of all created things. In the former Moses writes 
with the freshness and innocence of childhood marveling over 
the loveliness of a fairy tale, yet unconsciously carried into the 
regions of the sublime by the very beauty of the story. In the 
latter John, the eagle-eyed, chronicles the closing act, the tragic 
catastrophe of the world-drama and then is swept to the heights 
of vision and song as he describes the new Jerusalem coming 
in her bridal garb to meet her Lord. The idyl and the dirge, 
fact and prophecy, the old and the new, time and eternity, meet 
in the first and the last syllables of this marvelous book. 

Between Genesis and the Apocalypse are all the emotions, all 
the passions, and joys and sorrows, all the virtues, all the 
sanctities, all the vices and crimes which can stir or move, defile 
or ennoble the human heart. There Moses sings his hymn of 
triumph as the horse and its rider and the chariots of Pharaoh 
roll weltering in the waves; and David mourns over Saul and 
Jonathan slain on the high places, the two dread warriors swifter 
than eagles, stronger than lions. There a Virgin exults in spirit 
and magnifies her Lord because she is to become the Mother of 
her God. Gather together all the thoughts and feelings which 
can agitate humanity. They are all in the Bible. God, Nature, 
Man—these are its themes. 

That book, says Goethe, “is not the book of a nation, but the 
book of nations, because it places before us the fortunes of one 
nation as a symbol unto all the rest, because it connects the 
history of this one people with the origin of the world, and by 
a series of earthly and spiritual developments, of facts neces- 
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iry and accidental, continues it unto the remotest regions of 
the farthest eternities.” The Bible is written practically in its 
ntirety by men of Jewish blood. On every page, even when the 
language is Greek, there is an unmistakable Hebrew color. 
Every thought has been fused in the Hebrew mold. Language, 
istoms, manners, religion, traditions, civilization, prejudices, 
pinions: all that is decidedly Hebraic It is impossible to mis- 
ke them. No book is more nationalistic, in one sense more nar- 
ow. It tells the fate of a single race, it is confined to the for- 
, material and spiritual, of single people dwelling in a sin- 
nificant in comparison with its neighbors and 


| e, Insig 
ll more so with regard to the larger bustling world around it; 
ll, tradition-bound and unprogressiv« Yet no book is more 
n its appeal. No other has so deeply stirred the heart of 


nity. Not one of those who deny its Divine inspiration and 


uthority has dared to deny its magic hold on the passing gen- 
For in that book the very soul of man is laid bare. 
read humanity's secrets there as if we held its quivering 


pulsating within our palm. The great artists of the Bible 
| as on a tapestry of colossal size but rare and mar- 
elous texture and color the history of the human race, the birth 
f worlds, the creation of angels and men, the fall of empires, 
+h, 1 c ; . P ; . ‘ . : : lor aric 

he death of princes and kings; battles, sieges, murders dark and 
t] pal ‘ tern monarchs, strife, treachery and 


dshed under the shepherd’s tent, epic battles and pastoral 


lyls, the heroism of the patriot dying for the fatherland, the 
purity of the Hebrew boy repelling the assaults of the temptress, 
the repentance of a man after God’s own heart prostrate in the 
ust at the recollection of his ingratitude towards the God who 
id crowned him king. A wonderful book that opens with the 
oice of Jehovah breaking the eternal silence in Genesis and 
loses with the crash of the Angel’s trumpet in the Apocalypse; 
where we assist at the birth of the stars and the dissolution of all 
things, where Jehovah is shown to us as dwelling in light inac- 
cessible and yet appears a helpless Babe wrapped in swaddling 
bands in a manger; where the God who laid the buttresses of the 
everlasting hills, the source of life to all that lives, who spoke 
to His people amid the thunders of Sinai, dies in ignominy and 
hame on the Cross! 

\cross its majestic pages the shadows fall of the great em- 
pires of the world. There loom the walls and the hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon, the bastions and the towers of Nineveh, the 
massive tiers of the Pyramids and the cold, sarcastic smile of the 
Sphinx. In its chronicles we hear the muffled footsteps of the 
hosts of Persia, the shout of the embattled legions of the Consuls 
and the Cxesars of Rome. Above all these rise the turrets, the 
domes, the palaces of Sion, the loved walls of Jerusalem, the 
ity of the Seers, the Prophets, the Kings of Judah, the City of 
Peace, the City of the Son of God. The bowers of Eden, the 
tents of Abraham under the oaks of Mambre, the fields where 
Ruth garnered the sheaves, the Tabernacle in the wilderness, the 
lemp'e with its courts, its sacrifices, its altar, Bethlehem, Naz- 
ireth, Golgotha—these are the scenes where its story is laid, 
where its idyls and sacred tragedies are enacted. 

What a book, where history has all the charm of a fairy tale 
ind the most astounding marvels are vouched for by the infalli- 
ble word of God! What other volume has dared to tell of a host 
walking dry-shod through the waves of the Red Sea, of the 
waters of the Jordan arching their waves in the majesty of their 
poised flight over the Ark of the living God, or of a mortal 
putting his hands on the bridle of the fiery horses of the sun and 
stopping them in their course in the heavens, of One laid in the 
tomb and rising from the dead? Since the days of Job, no mortal 
man has dared to enter into discussion and debate with the Crea- 
tor. Since the harp of Sion has been silenced, no lyre has ever 
sounded so solemn and tender a chord as vibrated under the 
wizard sway of the inspired singer of the Psalms, or in the 
mournful threnodies in which Jeremiah wailed the sins and the 
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sorrows of his people. What epic can compare with that of 
Joshua, and Gideon, of David and the Macchabees? In what 
literature is there a more triumphant and martial strain than that 
of Debora in which she sings of the routed hosts of Sisera? 
Greek genius never invented so tragic, so touching a story, as the 
wondrous history over which even the cynical Voltaire dropped a 
tear, that of Joseph and his brethren. The pen of Tacitus never 
equaled in somber majesty the awful pages where Ezechiel 
scourges the vices and the crimes of his worldly generation. 
The mind of Plato never dreamt of the sublime vision, the ma- 
jestic utterances of the princely Isaias; the tender heart of Vergil 
could never imagine that scene in which a God.clad in the vesture 
of our humanity should nestle as a Babe in a Virgin’s arms, clasp 
innocent children to His heart, make ignorant fishermen His 
friends, and speak to the repentant sinner only words of forgive- 
ness and love. 

And in every word, in every thought there is the echo and the 
impress of the Divinity. Authority, power, unction, majesty, 
calm, are stamped on these sacred pages. Dryden was not mis- 
taken when he said of the world’s greatest book, that in 


Style majestic and divine, 
It speaks no less than God in every line; 
Commanding words whose force is still the same, 
As the first fiat that produced our frame. 

And the heavens shall grow old as a garment, like a scroll and 
a parchment they shall be rolled up. The words, the teachings, 
the schools of the learned, the thoughts of the poets and the 
sages of the world will fascinate men for a day. This Book is 
dowered of God with immortality and a beauty that will never 
It is God’s word and it lasts forever. 

Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


know decay. 


REVIEWS 


The Ebb and Flow of Life. New Stories for Old and 
Young. In Four Volumes. By Konrap KimMmMet. Translated 
from the Third and Fourth German Editions, with the Permis- 
sion of the Author, by a Father of St. Bede Abbey, Peru, IIli- 
nois. The English Translations printed by the Mission Press 
at Techny, Ill. $5.00. 

The way of the translator, like that of the transgressor, is 
hard; for the translation is truest when it is likest the original 
in style, and the translator to realize this perfection of approach 
must be proficient to no ordinary degree in two tongues. The 
translation of these volumes of Kiimmel’s is for the most part 
well done. Bits of description stand out for their beauty, and 
the narrative reads with vividness and rapidity. But there are 
lapses from idiom and crudities of expression that lean to the 
German mode rather than to the English, and there are numer- 
ous typographical errors and weird hyphenations which a more 
careful proof-reading might have corrected. 

The stories themselves are full of interest, instruction and 
edification. There are tales of political intrigue, religious per- 
secution, romance and realism. History is drawn upon freely to 
supply the element of place, plot, or persons, especially the periods 
of the Protestant Reformation, the Kulturkampf, and the Italian 
Revolution. Edification is found in the theme of mothers’ en- 
during love, tender devotion to Our Lady, and the grace of 
deathbed conversions. There are stories to show the baleful 
effects of evil reading, the disastrous results of mixed marriages, 
the sweet Providence of God, and the wisdom of His ways. 
The stories are alive with the breath of Catholicism; hardly a 
one but deals with some priest or some Sister. It is good to 
have these books in English, for we have nothing quite like 
them. “The Convent Violin,” “Salve Regina,’ “Of a Cowl 
Only,” “The Last Priest,” “The Little Bell of St. Xavier,” 
“Dame Benedicta’s Crucifix,” “The Augustinian Nun,” “The 
Funeral of the Pope,” are eight of the most characteristic and 
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interesting of the entire group of these thirty-eight thoroughly 
Catholic tales. C. 2. 2 


Factories, Poems by MarcaretT WippeMER. $1.25; Portraits 
and Protests. By Saran N. CrecHorn. $1.25. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

The Answering Voice: One Hundred Love-Lyrics by Women. 
Selected by Sara TEASDALE. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25. 

In the first of these volumes of women’s verse there is nothing 
more musical and moving than the poem which gives the book 
its title. The opening stanza runs thus: 


I have shut my little sister in from life and light 

(For a rose, for a ribbon, for a wreath across my hair) ; 

have made her restless feet still until the night, 

Locked from sweets of summer and from wild spring air; 

who ranged the meadowlands, free from sun to sun, 

Free to sing and pull the buds and watch the far wings fly, 

I have bound my little sister till her playing-time was done— 
Oh, my little sister, was it 1? Was it I? 


A like tender pity for the children and maidens who have to 
toil hard for the pittance that enables them to keep body and 
soul together has inspired the best poems in Miss Widdemer's 
book. Particularly worthy of mention are “ The New Spinning 
Song,” “ The Beggars,” “ A Christmas Doll,” “ The Old Town,” 
which is full of melody, and “ A Country Carol,” which is a 
novel Christmas hymn. There are some sweet love-songs, too, 
in the book, a number of poems to hearten the suffragists, and 
some more somber ones about “ The Border Country.” 

Among the “ Portraits” in Sarah N. Cleghorn’s volume, 
‘Dorothea,” “The Sisterly Child,” “ Margaret Mary,” and the 
poem telling why Sister Stanislaus valued so highly “ Treasure 
Island,’ show this discerning author’s love for children, and 
among the “ Protests”’ there is none more effective than the 
ironical quatrain: 

The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 

The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 

The compiler of “ The Answering Voice” has gathered to- 
gether one hundred love-lyrics written by women since the 
middle of the last century. The majority of the authors repre- 
sented are Americans, though Elizabeth Barrett Browning and 
Christina Rossetti, as was to be expected, each contribute more 
than anyone else. The anthology seems rather disappointing, 
for most readers. will doubtless be under the impression that 
women have written finer love-lyrics than the average quality of 
this volume indicates. Here are the stanzas selected from Louise 
Imogen Guiney’s poems: 


When on the marge of evening the last blue light is broken, 
And winds of dreamy odor are loosened from afar, 

Or when my lattice opens before the lark hath spoken 
On dim laburnum-blossoms and morning’s dying star, 


I think of thee (oh, mine the more if other eyes be sleeping!) 
Whose greater noonday splendors the many share and see, 
While sacred and forever some perfect law is keeping 
The late, the early twilight alone and sweet for me. 


W. D. 


A Son of the Middle Border. By HAMLIN GARLAND. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

In this autobiography, Hamlin Garland gives a picture of the 
Middle West of fifty years ago when the homesteads of today 
were pioneer camps. The land between Wisconsin and the Da- 
kotgs was settled by people from our northern States and from 
the countries of northern Europe, and among the first settlers 
the Garlands represented those who carried New England west 
of the Mississippi. The writer unfolds country life as it really 
was, its squalor and ugliness as well as its glory and poetry. On 


political and public events the writer hardly touches in his resumé 
of half a century, yet his excellent character-sketches throw 
much light on those events. Hamlin Garland pours himself out 
in this book, revealing his own life and its longings as well as 
those of kindred and neighbors. 

The reader pleasantly follows Mr. Garland breaking with the 
life on the farm to seek his fortune in the realm of letters. 
Ever the poet, as his books show him, he was brave to battle 
with poverty till he won a welcome from the growing group 
of American authors. His story of the Anti-Poverty and Popu- 
list movements as they affected his career is one of the finest 
parts of his autobiography. His career as a fictionist really 
began at this time. “ My eyes were opened,” he tells us, “to 
the enforced misery of the pioneer. As a reformer my blood 
was stirred to protest.” His mental attitude was embodied i 
the stories that he sent to first-class magazines only to have 
them returned. “Give us charming love stories,” pleaded the 
editors. But Garland replied that he had come to tell the truth 
about the barnyard’s daily grind. Other writers were telling 
the truth about the city; he had lived the farm life and was 
going to picture it truthfully. The author has told in vivid 
fashion not only his own life-story, but the history of a gene 
ration in American life. G. <. ‘Es: 
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EDUCATION 


Science in the Curriculum 


| haan in the September Catholic World on “The An- 

omaly of Modern Education,” Mr. Joseph V. McKee 
gives a suggestive historical survey of the tendencies which have 
shaped educational theory and practice since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. A masterly analysis of the influence of Bacon, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart and Spencer makes one realize the 
continuous series of causes responsible for modern education 
outside of Catholic schools, and deserves the attention of educa- 
tors. But when Mr. McKee, concluding his historical survey, 
begins to interpret its data, he is not, I think, so fortunate. 
The older system based on the classics and mathematics, he 
seems to hold, was and is purely disciplinary, while the mod- 
ern course, based almost exclusively on science, is a mere content 
curriculum. “How,” he asks, “can modern education, based 
upon the mere content theories of Ratke, Comenius, Rousseau, 
Froebel, Pestalozzi, Herbart and Spencer, accomplish this ideal 
{the gradual adjustment of the individual to the spiritual pos- 
sessions of the race] set up by the very educators who sanction 
the teachings of the former?” and continues to contrast the 
modern “content” system with the older “discipline” system. 
But educational life as little admits of being neatly imprisoned 
in a dilemma as any other living thing. There is not, in fact, 
so complete a disjunction between the older and newer systems 
“either you educate for discipline or for con- 
tent,” suggests. It cannot be denied that, in learning the classics 
and mathematics, in addition to discipline, a considerable amount 
of content is acquired. On the other hand, science, properly 
taught, will produce not merely a fund of information, but a 
definite and very valuable discipline of mind. 


‘ 


as the formula, 


AN UNWARRANTED ASSUMPTION 


\¥ CIENCE, in Mr. McKee’s opinion, has scarcely any signifi- 
K cance as an educational factor. With his condemnation of 
the teaching of science in the grade schools we are in accord, 
not, however, because it lacks educational value even there, but 
because the time spent in the grades is needed for more funda- 
But with his views on science in the secondary 
schoo!s we are utterly at variance. “For the most part,” he 
studies are mere content studies. They are 
informative studies only. And any study that merely gives in- 
formation is of little value for disciplining the mind.” 


mental subjects. 


writes, “ science 


It is true that it does improve the powers of observation ; 
it is true that it does strengthen the memory; but it fails 
in the most essential requisite, in the only real value that a 
study can have: it seldom trains the mind to think or the 
judgment to act. After long contact with some of our most 
capable science teachers the writer has found the complaint 
the same in every instance, whether in zoology, botany, 
biology, chemistry or physics; the pupil will do all the work 
of observing and experimenting, but when a conclusion must 
he deduced, he fails absolutely to do any original thinking, 
and the work then devolves upon the teacher. . . . The 
study of science is so poorly adapted ta the training of the 
mind, beyond the memory and observation, that it resolves 
itself into a mere imparting of information that anyone can 
get by going to the proper page in the encyclopedia. 

The tacit assumption underlying this indictment is that science 
is, and must necessarily be, taught as a mere content branch, and 
poorly at that. But is it so certain that there are no teachers 
who insist on the pupils getting the full benefit of science, by 
making them reason on the facts observed, or that the pupils, 
thus trained, do not acquire a scientific habit of mind? 


COMPETENT TEACHING 
HE competent teacher is able to teach science in such a way 
that caution, accuracy, a habit of inductive and deductive 
reasoning, all in fact, that is implied in calling science “ natural 


philosophy,” will result. Certainly, if science be made a mere 
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informative subject, the pupil might as well be told to consult 
the encyclopedia; but if the classics be studied in the same way, 
as is possibly the case, it would be as well to go to the proper 
page in the facile and ubiquitous translation. But the sciences 
need not be taught as a mere content branch, and there is no 
cogent reason for the assumption that mathematics and the 
classics are usually, and the sciences rarely, taught in an efficient 
manner. 

Moreover, even if science were a mere content study, it cannot 
be legislated out of the schools at this late hour. Science has 
come to stay. Dr. Flexner, in his one-sided advocacy of science 
and nothing but science, calls for no sympathy; on the other 
hand, unreasonable criticism of science will not better the case 
for the classics. There is room and need for both science and 
the classics in the same course; to neglect either is to court an 
unsymmetrical mental development. To minimize the signifi- 
cance of science as an educational factor is to ignore the fact 
that since the seventeenth century science has achieved glorious 
results in its own sphere, and has earned its right to a place 
in the curriculum. 


THE New DEVELOPMENT 


T is quite as futile to refuse science a just place in the cur- 

riculum of the twentieth century as it would have been to at- 
tempt, after the thirteenth century, to treat theology and philos- 
ophy without employing “ the strict discipline of the Schoolmen, 
which gave the world such men as St. Thomas Aquinas and St. 
Dominic.” The Church accepted the situation when the intel- 
lectual framework of Christian thought was shifted from the 
Platonism of earlier days to the Aristotelianism of Aquinas. 
Today when the basis of secular thought has been shifted to 
science, the Church will accept and assimilate what is best in the 
new discoveries of human thought. It is useless to quarrel with 
the fact that the significance of science is greater than it ever 
was. The fact will not change. We must change. Surely, it is 
possible to.give credit to the older educational system without 
disparaging the newer. Any other attitude ignores the de- 
velopment of education. 

Finally it would be injurious to the classics, as well as to theo- 
logy, philosophy and mathematics to discard or minimize science. 
The benefits conferred on these and other extra-scientific sub- 
jects are apparent in many ways. Who can regret the scientific 
methods that have revolutionized the study of history? In philo- 
sophy and theology, what lacunae would appear, were all the 
aids conferred on these subjects by science suddenly taken away; 
while the impetus given to the study of the classics themselves by 
scientific criticism, archeology and philology is clear. 

, A. G. Bricket, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 
Benefits and Burdens 


T is fair that a tax upon a commodity should be paid by the 
consumer, as should the entire cost of production, including 
wear and tear to the human machines employed. It is also fair 
that any added cost of distribution or transportation should 
result in an increased price to the consumer, rather than in a 
forced decrease of the producer’s selling price. As a matter 
of fact, every step from producer to consumer, including gaudy 
labels, fancy packages, adulterations and drug preservatives, is 
paid for by the consumer. Even the purchase of a freight car, 
the building of a factory and the plowing of a field, result in 
as certain a tax upon the consumer of the article carried, manu- 
factured or grown, as though it were levied directly by the 
Government. The public is, therefore, vitally interested in ob- 
taining the elimination of every unnecessary step or process 
along the article’s journey, and in ascertaining that every neces- 
sary step be performed properly and economically. 














































It is quite as much for the public welfare and the maintenance 
of the machinery of commerce, that each person who per- 
forms a necessary service during the progression from producer 
to consumer, be properly compensated. Proper compensation 
should allow for a decent living for the worker and his family, 
provision for the future and for old age, and insurance. In 
other words, to him who has assumed a burden should be given 
the corresponding benefit. : 

This is the Christian doctrine of benefits and burdens, this is 
Christian cooperation, but today whoever casts his bread upon 
the waters may observe how the big fish get all the feast. But 
let toil and hardship be suggested, and just as quickly the poor 
and overworked are given an enforced monopoly. In human 
society, benefits tend to work upward and burdens downward. 
All obviously good things, such as a living wage, steady employ- 
ment, sanitary and pleasant environment, vacations, pay when 
sick, comfortable shelter, nourishing food, sufficient pleasures, 
insurance, pensions, education, and the rest, very rarely are en- 
joyed by that vast multitude which fills our factories, our mines 
and our mills. But let the Government place a tax on anything 
or anybody, for any purpose, war or peace, and immediately 
the burden of that tax is shifted down until it reaches the al- 
ready submerged. 

THE AccCEPTED SOLUTION ° 


HAT seems to be the accepted solution of this condition? 
Get money! Let each individual get and hold as much 
money as he possibly can, and as quickly as he knows how, 
whether by restraining commerce, or otherwise. With money a 
man can secure all benefits and pleasures, and avoid all burdens 
and toil. Of course this doctrine of pagan individualism con- 
templates a government restricted to the duties merely of a 
prize-ring referee. Governmental activities outside of the 
designated scope create great indignation among the “ interests.” 
For example, it was perfectly correct, under the draft law, that 
the young men of our country should give themselves up, prin- 
cipal and interest, to the service of the State; but the State’s 
attempt to touch the excess profits (not the principal, simply the 
excess profits) evoked an extraordinary activity against so 
“undemocratic” and “un-American” a proposal. As one of 
our great weeklies thoughtlessly remarked, criticizing the pro- 
posed tax on excess profits: “It is essentially an objectionable 
tax; for taxing high profits that are not due to monopoly, means 
taxing initiative, invention, enterprise,. exceptional ability.” 
This contention is cruel beyond measure. 


‘ 


SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE 


N the first place the killing or crippling of our young men 
is at least equally a loss to the country of initiative, inven- 
tion, enterprise, and exceptional ability, and secondly, the Presi- 
dent’s appeal was for the concentration of the nation’s entire 
energy to win the war. They are but sorry patriots who will 
not use their talents unless they are permitted to take all for 
themselves. What would happen to the initiative, invention, 
enterprise, and exceptional ability of those at home, if the enemy 
broke through the initiative of those at the front? It is very 
evident that the welfare of those at home and of those on the 
firing line is a matter of direct and whole-hearted coopera- 
Would our business men accept all the benefits of pro- 
Surely their 
If our 


tion. 
tection, but avoid the burden of paying for it? 
gold is not more precious than the lives of our citizens. 
young men must risk their lives for their country there is noth- 
ing unreasonable, un-American, or inconsistent with liberty in 
asking the others to risk their dollars. 


CoNSCRIPT THE DOLLARS 


VERY citizen should contribute to the war fund in pro- 
portion to his ability. This method of conscripting dol- 
lars would not touch our industries, would not interfere with 
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trade, would leave taxes practically as they were before the war, 
would prevent the cry of increased taxes as an excuse for rais- 
ing prices, would pass on to the next generation no appreciable 
share of the war’s financial burden in the form of taxation to 
meet interest charges and matured loans, and would tend very 
greatly to discourage disturbers of world peace. Above all, it 
would strike a nice balance between the benefits and the bur- 
dens of war that would prevent the benefits from working up- 
ward in society, and the burdens from working downward. 

Finally, while our lives and property are protected by the 
soldiers and sailors called into the service, these men are to be 
deprived of a large part of their pay to provide insurance for 
their dependents. Is this fair? Conscripts should be provided 
with insurance as well as with ammunition. 

Ropert E. SHORTALL. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Is Kerensky 
a Jew? 


Sewn report that the Socialist Premier of Russia is a Jew 
has been frequently repeated. The statement, says the 
American Israelite, will surprise nobody: 


This is in harmony with Zangwill’s clever remark, that 
every genius must pay such penalty of his fame. We have 
a long list of these pseudo-Jewish celebrities. Aristotle and 
Horace, Columbus and Napoleon, Graham Bell and Otto 
Lilienthal, Masséna and Gambetta, Gabriel d’Annunzio, 
Rudyard Kipling, Henry Irving and Herman Sudermann, 
Pius IX, Cardinal Howard, Archbishop Neto, and St. Pat- 
rick, even antisemites like Drumont and Richard Wagner, 
not to speak of Bismarck and Frederick the Great, were not 
immune against this libel. Thus we are well represented in 
all countries and in all departments of human activity, in- 
ventors, actors, authors, statesmen and even monarchs. In 
the case of Kerensky we even receive what is supposed to be 
inside information. A Russian Jew of Chicago, who exer- 
cises the caution not to publish his name, knew Feivish 
Kerensky, a leader in the Wilna Jewish community, who 
afterwards moved to Saratov, where he was converted to 
Christianity. He is the father of the Russian statesman 
upon whom the eyes of the world are turned just now. The 
latter has a first cousin named Hannah, living somewhere in 
Illinois, no exact address given. The “Jew” Horace said: 
Credat Judaeus Apella. 


Thus the rumor may probably be laid to rest for a time. 


A Banner-Carrier 


of Christ 
) tego eye's there died at St. Stanislaus College, Bay St. 
Louis, Miss., one of the most successful Christian educa- 


tors of the South, Brother Charles of the Order of the Brothers 
of the Sacred Heart, for a long period the director of St. 
Aloysius College at Vicksburg. His life offers no brilliant 
episodes, but like the lives of countless other religious teachers 
throughout the land, was in itself a single and continued act 
of heroism. 


Gifted by nature with an iron constitution, Brother Charles 
never wearied in his work, but the severe strain of forty 
continuous years in the classroom sapped his strength, and 
in 1911 he was sent to Baton Rouge that the lighter work 
might give him opportunity for rest. Only the Recording 
Angel and He whom Brother Charles served, know the good 
he accomplished there. Many a man owes his present posi- 
tion and happiness to the encouragement and influence of 
Brother Charles. He never asked anything for himself, 
but after exhausting his own scant means of charity, hesi- 
tated not to importune those who could help him if they 
would. 


Recalled from his post in 1916, with broken health, the victim 
of a cancerous growth, he soon asked to resume his work. 
His request was granted, and his labors in the cause so dear 
to his heart continued until close to the end, when he prepared 
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in prayer to meet his Lord. He is one of the many thousands by the missionaries have succumbed to the pangs of hunger; 

annals of fame, but who and who will tell the silent anguish and bitter heartaches of 

the missionary nuns and priests as they witness, without 

: . ; means to succor, the misery of these babes and the ruin of 
for Christ the battles fought for souls. their fondest hopes! 

- There are millions of abandoned pagan children in heathen 

UE ee . countries to be saved, soul and body. Will not the charity 

Distribution of the Armenian of the children of our own land go out to them during the 

and Syrian Relief Fund coming year? Shall the voice of the Vicar of Christ urging 

R EFERRING to the Armenian and Syrian relief fund, the every child in the United States to become a member of the 

1 A 


whose names are unrecorded. in the 


have been the true heroes, the banner-carriers who have won 


1) ; , hile ti Holy Childhood be but a voice crying in the wilderness? 
e Maria calls attention to the fact that while the names ['welve cents a year from each child in our Catholic schools 
‘f two or three Catholics appear on the list of the National would mean a grand gift of $180,000 annually to the cause 
Committee, yet it knows of no Catholic missionaries, whether of Christ’s little ones. Our receipts last-year of slightly 
over $67,000, which included membership dues, special dona- 
7 a h | bt as tea tions, bequests and Mass intentions, show how far we are 
lthough the Catholic (¢ hur 1 has many repre sentatives from realizing the earnest wish of the Holy See. 
Asia. If they are not included, the editor suggests, 
by accident rather than by design: “ For ‘it is 


hops, priests or sisters, who are among the distributors of 


Children are asked by the director to interest their parents 
and friends in the special donation of five dollars that will 
“buy” a pagan child. They can thus become zealous apostles 
in their own homes. “ Little saviors,” Pope Pius X beautifully 
called the child members of the Holy Childhood Association. 


1 


believable that prejudice should at all prevail in 

» well calculated utterly to disarm it.” It is 

that nothing could be further from the wishes 

ributors, as he says, than that there should be any 

on shown in the distribution of these alms. The i. 
some of the details regarding this work: 


The League of 
in Committee for Armenian and Syrian Re Daily Mass 
ly sent the magnificent sum of $4,000,000 to 

fferi starving people of Western Asia, in one sec- 
of which natives are reported to be dying at the rate 
a thousand a day. In Lebanon alone there are said to be of Daily Mass into his archdiocese. “As the weeks go. by we 
least 50,000 helpless orphans, innocent victims of _the shall have an ever increasing number of soldiers engaged in 
t Cablegrams recently received from American 
| missionaries in different places abroad prove the 
gel ssity of continued help during the coming six 
month f winter. The Committce hopes to raise $30,000,- pray to Almighty God for their safety, and for a speedy return 
” The League, he ex- 


IS EMINENCE, Cardinal Farley, has chosen the present 
time as most suitable for the introduction of the League 


dangerous foreign service,” he writes, “and our people should 
be urged and encouraged to gather daily before the altar to 


000, in order to prevent widespread death by starvation and of peace and concord among the nations. 
to provide support for the thousands of families and tens ; 
thousands of individuals now largely dependent upon the 
American We feel sure it would quicken the 
of our countrymen, Protestants and Catholics, days of persecution, and was intended to preserve the heritage 
Gentiles, to be assured that in the bestowal of of the Faith in their descendents. Beautifully he says: 
ure to be forthcoming—scrupulous care will be 
iard against any distinction of race or religion. The Holy Mass is the very essence of religion. It is tl 
sacrifice which Our Saviour Himself has given us, the prie< 
a less treasure which we offer in acknowledgment of God’s 
one hundred cents of every dollar contributed omnipotence and our dependence upon Him. It is the 
work and that no salaries-are drawn from pledge of our redemption; in it Our Blessed Saviour be- 
comes incarnate, and is offered in expiation for the sins of 


plains, is the outgrowth of the love and devotion which the 
people of Ireland cherished to the Blessed Sacrament during the 


by a member of the National Committee 


expenses are paid for privately. Auditors’ state- 

d in proof. It is no less important that the 
y be shown in avoiding all discrimination. To have 
yportionate number of Catholic missionaries for dis- 


butors would doubtless have greatly facilitated this work. 


The Report of the 
Holy Childhood 


” the lately issued summary of receipts for 1916, pub- 
lished by the Holy Childhood Association, France, in spite 


of all her sacrifices and hardships, is leading the list of con- 
tributions with $142,598. The United States is second with a 
total of $73,805, and Italy third with $69,804. The grand total 
f the receipts for the year is $397,158, as against $828,267 con- 
ributed in the year before the wat It is true that the Cen- 
ral Empires are not included in the present list, since their 
offerings could not be sent to the Central Office at Paris, al- 


His people, just as He offered Himself on Calvary. It is 
the most perfect means we have of supplicating God for 
the graces we need, and of thanking Him for the graces 
we have received. 


In granting.permission for the establishment of the League 
in the archdiocese of New York, the Holy Father wrote: 


Our Beloved Son, his Eminence John M. Farley, Cardinal 
of the Holy Roman Church, and by Apostolic concession 
and dispensation Archbishop of New York, has informed 
Us of his intention to establish in his archdiocese the 
League of Daily Mass, which, founded in Ireland, was 
recently endowed by Us from the Church’s heavenly 
treasures. Ardently desiring to draw also the Faithful 
committed to his pastoral care to the practice of hearing 
Holy Mass daily, and in this manner to encourage them 
to receive Holy Communion more frequently, he has be- 
sought Us earnestly to grant to the association he has in 
mind to establish the same Plenary and Partial Indulgences 
with which the League in Ireland has been enriched. We are 
firmly convinced that this pious and religious League will 


though they have certainly not forgotten this important cause. produce splendid results. 
In the year before the war the children of Germany led the 


; é ; 1 cal e : - ; rari i ; “o 
world with a donation of $336,905. Yet the fact remains that The various indulgences granted are then enumerated 


emphasize the purely spiritual nature of the League Cardi: al 
Farley expressly forbids that dues or contributions of any kind 
be requested from the members enrolled in it. As he righ ly 
says, there are in every parish many who could attend Mass on 

A deficit of $431,109.00 tells its own tragic story of poverty, week days, and who, with this added incentive, may be made to 
hardship, and suffering in the hundreds of missions sup- avail themselves of the great opportunity not only of attending 


ported by the funds of the Holy Childhood. Orphanages . . a. : wi 
have been obliged to close their doors to the helpless waif; Mass each day, but also of receiving daily their Divine Lord, 
countless little ones have perished unbaptized; babes adopted according to the desire of the Church. 


the present sum at the disposal of the Association is far too 
small. Says the national director in the latest issue of the 


Annals of the Holy Childhood: 








